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ABSTRACT 

This leader* s notebook is an attempt to present value 
education tools for persons working with elementary age children in 
various tMCA settings. These tools are value education strategies 
designed to stimulate discussion by the children and to help create a 
learning environment. The strategies are presented in two ways. 
First, a series of basic strategies we call exploring strategies, 
choosing strategies, focusing strategies, and linking strategies are 
organized around several fundamental value issues: cooperation, 
respect, self-awareness, achievement, and celebration. The second set 
of strategies, for specific value issues and value-laden settings, 
are organizaed around several special YMCA settings: an overnight, 
the Christmas holidays, camping^ coaching, and the int^^rnational 
scene. Finally the subject of alcohol use and abuse is dealt with 
through a series of strategies. This notebook also contains an 
explanation of value education theory and information on leadership 
training tools. (Author/ND) 
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INTRODUCTION 



CONCERN At the YMCA we are concerned about youth. 

We care about the values they hold and 
about the value decision making skills they develop 
today that will help them meet the problems they 
will face tomorrow. We believe that we have a 
unique opportunity to influence youth in our^, 
traditional club and camp programs as well "as in 
new outreach settings. Our experience indicates 
that children learn important values and valuing 
skills from their peers and from significant young 
adult group leaders, camp counselors and outreach 
workers.' 



OVERVIEW This leader's notebook is an attempt to 

present value education tools for persons 
working with elementary age children in various 
YMCA settings^; These tools are value education 
strategies designed to stimulate discussion by the 
children and to help create a learning environment. 
The strategies are presented in two ways: first a 
series of basic strategies we call exploring strategies, 
choosing strategies, focusing strategies, and linking 
strategies; then strategies for specific value issues 
and value laden settings. The basic strategies are 
organized around several fundamental value issues: 
cooperation, respect, self-awareness, achievement and 
celebration. The second set of strategies are organized around 
several special Y settings: an overnight, the Christmas 
holidays, camping, coaching and „ the international 
scene. Finally the subject of alcohol use and abuse 
is delt with "head on" through a series of strategies. 

This notebook also contains value education theory 
resources in this introductory section and leadership 
training tools in the second^ section. 
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This is not a new program requiring new groups or a 
new organization. Instead, it is a specific way 
of doing the character building job we have ^always 
talked about in the Y • Valuing is but one dimension 
of a club or camp experience. This notebook is a 
collection of tools for the group leader or Ccunp 
counselor to use in short sessions within the regular 
schedule of the club or camp. 



N.I. A. A. A. A grant from the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism is under- 
writing this project and related research. There 
is widespread concern today with the increased abuse 
of alcohol and other drugs in our society. Abuse by 
youth is a growing part of this concern. The phil- 
osophy of NIAAA's Division of Prevention is that the 
decisions a person makes about alcohol are best dealt 
with in the context of the whole person and that 
person's value system. The Youth Values Project, 
through Valuing Youth and the related Valuing 
Families program utilizes the alcohol issue as one 
of the value decision areas important to youth. The 
emphasis, however, is on the development of valuing 
skills rather than the content of discussion. Thus 
the Youth Values Project is a primary prevention 
program aimed at helping children develop valuing 
skills and build their self esteem. Rather than 
educate children about alcohol, our goal is to develop 
persons that will be able to make responsible decisions 
all through their lives. 
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DEFINITIONS The following definitions provide a 
basis ^or the value education tools 
presented in this notebook ♦ 



VaMLt& - bcuic b2Zc^6 aboiU vohat ^ good ok ought 
to fae that 6QA\)z ai gaidoZLnQ^ to dzcJUlon- 
making and actions. 

VaZsiing - th^ p/ioct66 o^ dovoZoptng valued, o^ becoming 
con6(Uou6 Oj{ thm, and o^ utitLztng them a6 
caaXqaJji tn maktng dz(u^lon6 and caM.ylng 
out actions. 

Examplz o^ VaZaing Pa.oc2/>6 



\Phy6lcial hoaXth and wM- 
baJjng ^ a44e>itai£ to a 
good and ^Qxitlvz ti{^z.] 



FactuaZ Clam 

{Phy6tail exgA£uc6e anhancu 
weZt-boAng.) 



Judgement 



X 



^ZQjdback 



[Phy6tcal QXQAcJUz 
AJ^ good.) 

J, 

VzcJj>ton 

(I MJtcCt engage In 
1 5 mimit2/> a day. ] 




({eedbacfe 



ActLon 

(I exe/Lcue 75 
niLnut2/> a day. ] 

Sou/iczb oj Valuer - 

MBiMAXZeXT people, and tn^tUutton& tofio^e tjolsdom 
and poWQA m acc2.pt. 

Rejje/Lence G^oup^: gKoup6 o^ po^opto. toe look up to 
on. Ido^ntiiy wlXh. 

ExpoAXmce.: H.Q.ilQ.cttoM on what toe ouAAeZv£j> have 
gone thAough on. ob^oAved. 



Vaiuz EducjCition App^ocCcht6 



L(U66Q, FtuAe - t^haX mJU fae iMZ fae 

hioddUng - bo, a good example and thzy mil ioiZow 

Vaim incaZcation - ^oca6 on content and in^tiZt 

pa/itidLitaA vaixiQ^ tn thz toxx/inoA 
VaZuQ, analy6l6 - d^vzZop the anaZytixial 6kWU to 

undQA6tand vaiut6 
l/a£ae aZa/iL^^cAtton - http peMon6 become owwAe o^ 

thoAA own vaiuQ^ 
t/a£ue (Lomltimnt and actijon - ijocui on tinkJjiQ vaiao^ 

to dzcAJ>ton6 and actions 

VahiQ, Educator' 6 Rolo, - 

Tfie ua£ae oducatoK a4 M;e 4ee -ct .c6 tkz iacXjUtato/i 
0(J indivAAuaZ and QKoap wmene64 o^ ua£ae6 ami 
p/uicttce ua£ae deci^^n-maftaig • Tfie job va/Uo^ 
d2,p2,nding upon tkz 6kWU> o^ thz pQ/i6on6 involved. 
It l6 helping estabtUh the a/uiow faeAceen value and 
judgmenA: am between action and value. It l6 
helping expand the 6ou/ice6 oi valuer ion, 4ome. It 
l6 modeling, 6ometljms Inculaitlng, 4ometcme6 
analyzing. Bat It l6 pnAmnlly taking the value 
claAl^lcatlon and value commitment arid action 
appKoachtt. It l6 helping chltd/ien In: 

unde^6tandlng tkeAx otm ua£ae6 and oAtlculatlng 
thm 

poAcelvlng n,elatlon6hlp6 between valuo^ and ^' 
behavlo/i 

6zaAchlng ion, altoJinative choicer and actions 
anticipating con6equence6 o^ choicer and actions 
" Improving 6klll6 In mplementlng dejclslon6 
QxplonlYiQ the thinking o^ "ait4cfom expeA/C6" 
expe/umentlng iMth newly leoAned 6klll6 In 
valuing 

cxoatlng an enviAonment wheAe 6haAlng thought/^ 
and leeling6 about valuer l6 6uppoxted 
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IDEAL VALUING PERSON The ideal valuing person is 

one who: 

— recognizes the value dimension of a problem, 

— accepts responsibility for his/her own value 
decision-making, 

— identifies viable alternative solutions, 

— weighs the consequences of each solution, 

— examines the most promising solution in light 
of his/her already established system of 
values, 

— makes suitable use of other resources, 

— makes a choice and acts on it, 

— keeps him/herself open to future growth in 
value development and relates constructively 
to other people. 



The following sketches may comjnunicate these eight points 
more effectively ... 




DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL In order for a group leader to 

have realistic expectations of 
the childrens' ability to discuss issues^ the leader 
should have some knowledge of developmental levels. 
For example, it is generally agreed that the social 
development task of early elementary children is that 
of learning how to become a part of a group. They 
have to learn how to identify and internalize group 
noinns and behave in an ac^::eptable way to get along. 
Until they learn this they cannot move on to the task 
of the junior high and high school youth which involves 
learning how to choose between different groups. Being 
aware of developmental levels can put the discussions 
of children into perspective. Valuing should help 
elementary children become a part of a gro"up while the 
older youth will find value education strategies 
helpful in d^sciding to join or stay with or leave a 
particular group. 

Another developmental framework that is helpful in 
understanding value formation in children is that of 
Lawrence Kohlberg, Kohlberg has discovered different 
stages of reasoning that every person moves through in 
a progression. The simplest stage is characterized by 
pain and pleasure gratification - level 0 — the infant. 
What hurts is bad ,,, VJhat feels good is good. The next 
stage is one of unquestioned authority. Right is what 
mother or dad say is right , , , wrong what they say is 
wrong - level 1, Feeling that every person decides right 
and wrong for him/herself is a part of the next stage - 
level 2, The needs of each person dictate what's good 
at this level. Placing oneself in the other person's 
shoes is a sign of level 3 reasoning. The other person 
becomes a consideration of good and bad. At level 4 
the society becOTies most important. Right and wrong 
become a matter of social law and order. This law and 
order can be influenced and changed in level 5 reasoning, 
thus the social conscience comes into play. Finally 
at level 6, the concern is with universal ethical prin- 
ciples, Kohlberg work indicates that an individual 
moves one stage at a time by becoming dissatisfied with 
his/her present level of reasoning and being exposed to 
reasoning of the next level, Argtiments more than one 
level above a person are irrelevant, .Thus the group 
leader's role is to facilitate movement from stage to 
stage by questioning and by encouraging children to share 
their reasoning with their peers. Movement up this 
spiral to maturity is stimulated by environments of 
questioning and sharing, 
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RESEARCH Research and sarious evaluation is an 

important part of the Youth Values 
Project, The ideas, concepts and strategies in this 
leader's notebook have been and are being tested, 
revised and improved. Two 1 iterative surveys were 
conducted early in the project — one in the area of 
value education in gen^^ral and one more specifically 
on value education and alcohol. Several consultations 
of respected authorities in the field of value edu- 
cation were held to shape the basic concepts and 
directions of the project. Pre and post testing of 
children in Y clubs and camps with control groups is 
being conducted over a three year period to evaluate 
the use of the type of strategies pre^sented here. 
This testing is in terms of both the internalization 
of basic values and movement on the Kohlberg stages 
of reasoning. If you are interested in the results 
as they become available, contact Richard Eatbhelder, 
Ph.D,, National Board of YMCA's. 



ACCEPTANCE Self worth is a very important concp.nt 
in value education and in any work the 
Y does with children. It is essential that children 
feel good about themselves and have confidence in 
themselves. The atmosphere or environment you as a 
group leader or camp counselor create makes a big 
difference in whether the children in your group 
build their self esteem or have it undermined. 

Acceptance is a key word in creating a self worth 
building environment. In value education strategies, 
you constantly go through a cycle of illiciting 
information, accepting v;hatever the child shares, nudging 
the child further, and again accepting what comes. In 
valuing strategies you do not have an expected answer 
to any questio;^. Rather you create an accepting 
atmosphere in which everyone feels free to explore their 
own thoughts and feelings and share as much as they want. 

Several ground rules should be established by the group 
leader to foster this acceptance. Introduce the ground 
rules lifvted on the following page everytime you start 
'a strategy so that they become a natural part of the 
group . 
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1) N o right or wrong answers 

You are dealing with feelings, opinions and 
personal concerns. Whatever the individual 
wants to share is appropriate for him. 
Whatever he says is "real". Neither you as 
leader nor any child in the group can judge 
whether anyone's answer is right or wrong. 

2) No put-downs 

It is critical that everyone be accepting 
and supportive or at least natural. 
Put-downs will simply lead to witholding 
involvement, to lack of openness and growth. 
Some children find this ground rule diffi- 
cult. You'll have to model it even to the 
point of not putting them down as you remind 
them of this ground rule. 

3) It's okay to pass 

Every child has the right to pass — to refuse 
to answer any question — to not share anything 
he wants to keep private. Many children will 
hesitate to take you seriously on this ground 
rule. After all, teachers want an answer when 
they ask a question. You want the child to 
think and then to answer if he wants. 

4) Unfinished business is' expected 

The valuing process is ongoing. Each strategy 
is used to raise issues not settle them. Keeping 
oneself open to further growth is important. 
Groups cannot possibly solve everything. The 
significant point is to rfecognize concerns even 
if they cannot be resolved, tag them and confirm 
that you know it is tinfinished business. 
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TRAINING 



BASIC TRAINING Value education as used throughout 

the Youth Values Project is experiential 
learning. Leadership training for this project is no 
exception — you learn how to help others by doing 
it yourself. The basic training design is one of 
experiencing a strategy, rev/riting that strategy and then 
practicing leading that strategy. 

The following sequence is generally used to introduce a 
y staff person to Valuing Youth: 

1) .Housekeeping ... checking to see that everyone 
is comfortable r understands the schedule, where 
resources are, etc., etc., etc. (voting can be 
helpful here) ^ 

2) Ground Rules ... introduction of general ground 
rules concerning right to pass, no "right" or 

' "wrong", avoid put-downs, expect unfinished 
business, etc. 

3) Experience Exploring Strategies ... do a name 
tag, magic box and shield 

4) Experience Choosing Strategies ... do voting, 
either/or, continuvira and rank order 

5) Write Your Own ... using forms provided in 
this section have participants write their own 
version of one exploring and one choosing 
strategy and share these in small groups 

6) Definitions ... present and discuss definitions 
outlined in the introduction section of this 
notebook (this may be done between 3 and 4 or 
between 4 and 5) 

7) Experience Focusing Strategies ... do interviews 
and have participants practice leading 

8) Experience Linking Strategies ... do Trigger- 
Stories and have participants practice leading 
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9) Slide/Tape Inputs ... present and discuss 
slide/tape presentations that demonstrate 
children doing strategies and illustrate 
the ideal Valuing Person characteristics 
and the Stages of Reasoning concepts 

10) Practice Leading ... form small groups and 
have participants practice leading strategies 

11) I Learned Statements ... Thought/Feel Cards ... 
at different points in the training use 

these two strategies to identify and share 
learnings and reactions (the end of 5 and 9 
are good* points to do this) 

12) Closure •.. discuss next steps in moving from 
this experience to actual leading with children 
in a way that gets participants involved in 
sharing problems and commitments 

This basic training sequence takes approximately sixteen 
hours and is usually done with twelve to twenty persons 
at a time. Without this type of group experience and 
sharing/ the potential of these strategies is difficult 
to imagine. The person who obtains this notebook with- 
out the training will most likely leave it on a book- 
shelf or in a file cabinet. The people that participate 
fully in the basic training find all kinds of ways to 
use the experience and the strategies. 



VJRITE YOUR Om On the following several pages you will 

find simple forms for writing your ov/n 
content into the basic processes of the strategies 
presented in the To Begin section of this notebook. 
Reproduce these forms for your training events. 
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NAME. TAG 



Group: age sex other characteristics 



Setting: where and when 



Value Issue: 



(1) 


(2) 


NAME 




(3) 


(4) 


Sharing: 


milling 


gallery 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



verbal 



non-verbal 



other 
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MAGIC BOX 

Group: age sex other characteristics 



Setting: where and when 



Value Issue: 



"Fill this box with 



It 



Sharing: pairs 

triads /small groups 

total group 

other 
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Group ; age 



SHIELD 

sex other characteristics 



Setting: where and when 



Value Issue: 




(1) 



i2) 



(3) 



(4) 



Sharing: 



gallery 



pairfl 

triads/small groups 

total group 

other 
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VOTING 



Group: age sex other characteristics 



Setting: where and when 



Value Issue: . 



"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 




?" 


"How 


many 


of 


you 







Sharing: total group 

pairs 

small groups, 

other 
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EITHER/OR 

Group: age sex other characteristics 



Setting: where and Jhen 



Value Issue: 

"Do you identify more with: 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 



Sharing: total group 

pairs who made same choice 

pairs who made opposite choice 

other 
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CONTINUUM 



Group: age sex other characteristics 



Setting: where and when 



Value Issue: 



Question " ?" 



at this end 




at 


this 


end 


Question " 








p 


at this end 




at 


this 


end 


Question " 








? 


at this end 




at 


this 


end 


Sharing: 


total group 










number off and form small 


groups 


of 





people from the spectrum of positions 
other 
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RANK ORDER 



Group: age 



sex 



other characteristics 



Setting: where and when 



Value Issue: 
Question ^ 



Question " 



Question " 



Sharing: 



total group 

small groups who disagree 
other 



7" 



INTERVIEW 

Group: age sex otheir characteristics 

Setting: where and when 

Value Issue: 

Questions : 
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TRIGGER STORIES 



Group: age sex other characteristics 

Setting: where and when ■ 

Value Issue: 

Story Outline: 
Situation 



Key Dialogue 



Climeuc (the punch line that demands a response) 

Sharing: What are all the things you could do at this 
point? (Options) 

What would happen if you did each one? (Consequences) 

What would you do? (Choose) 

Why? 

-21- 
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ON-THE-JOE TRAINING As you use this curriculum with 

club or camp groups, you should 
have regular on-the-job training sessions. Three types 
of activities make up a two to three hour o-j-t session: 

— sharing of experience leading the valuing 
sessions in club or camp and working together 
on specific problems that arise, 

— planning together for the near future so that 
the team of leaders maximize ideas and common 
experience, 

— valuing as a group of adults on issues of 
importance to the leaders (practicing what 
you are asking the children to practice) • 

The group of leaders you are working with have the resources 
among themselves to work out problems, I'lhen a leader has 
a problem, have the group brainstorm options, discuss 
consequences and share individual choices. The point of 
o-j-t is to practice what you are asking .the kids to do — 
valuing. 



POINTERS 

* Physical conditions ... Y clubs usually meet in a gym. 
The acoustics are poor, the light is often weak, the floor 
a little dirty, and the temperature is about fifteen degrees 
too hot or too cold. It might not be the ideal setting 
for a values discussion, but it is the setting in which 
WG are trying to vjork. V7e have little choice other than 
to make the most of it. Establish a part of the room that 
the children can identify as the discussion area. Use 
the same place regularly so that they become comfortable 
with it. If the club has a sign of any kind hang it in 
this special area. Then establish a relaxed atiposphere. 
Sit down together on the floor and talk. Don ft line the 
children up in bleachers and stand there. The setting and 
physical positioning of the group and the leader comm- 
unicates a great deal. 

In cajnp settings it is often natural to use special outdoor 
locations or a particular cabin with which the children 
identify. The point isr be aware of where you do the 
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valuing and make the location as supportive of dis- 
cussion as possible. 

*Mood of the children ... The children and their moods 
xs probably the element most difficult to control. Yet 
everything that happens can work to improve or deteriorate 
the moods of the children. The important thing is to 
be sensitive to where they are, to be an active listener 
and to facilitate their sharing feelings. The effective 
leader needs to be flexible and make every effort to get 
psychologically "with" the children. Tune-in to their 
mood and identify with them before you try to lead them. 
If something special has happened at school or camp that 
day, build on it and take it someplace rather than denying 
It and restricting it. 

♦preparation ...Have you thought out what^ou are going to 
do with the children, chosen a topic, prepared a list of 
strategies, and thought through the valufcs you hold in 
this area? ^ 

♦Attention . . . Give the children your full attention 
Be totally "with" them. When an individual is speaking, 
look him or her right in the eye and listen, show that 
you care about each child's response. 

♦share ... Be a part of the group and let the children 
know what you think and feel. For example, when you ask 
a voting question, hesitate a few seconds until most of 
your group has voted and then vote yourself. When a 
child asks you what you think, give him or her your personal 
answer labeling it as just that — not the answer, but 
your answer. 

♦ Trust the children ... If you don't believe the children 
are interested m values and don't feel they can discuss 
serious topics, the children won't be interested and won't 
dj-scuss them. You have to trust them to be interested and 
capable.' You have to trust them and show confidence in 
yoilt'seit to lead them and you have to show confidence in 
the children to get their participation. 

♦Neutral/ supportive ... It is very important that you don't 
respond to some children with "that's good" or "great" and 
then respond to others with "really" or "are you serious". 
Your responses to the children's contributions need to be* 
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neutral in terms of value yet supportive of their 
participation • Consistently say "okay" or "thank 
you" CO each response in an interview for example • 
You value their participation and the fact they are think- 
ing and sharing, but you do not judge the goodness 
or badness of the contont of their ideas of feelings. 

*Pace ... Vary the pace of your valuing session. Keep 
it moving with new questions and thoughts and strategies. 
Mix physical action with discussion and with writing. 
If something runs down, change the topic or format. 
Children can get bored easily. Yet they can also get 
very serious and deep. Be ready for quick changes. 

* Space ... Sit on the floor with the children. Have 
them sit in a circle so that each one can see each of 
the others. From time to time break the group up into 
smaller groups of three or four and let them discuss 
things among themselves. Children need plenty of space to 
wiggle; yet to get involved with you and with each other 
they need to be close enough to you and to each other to 
hold their attention. 

* Theme ... Be sure to have a theme for the discussion and 
let the group know v/hat it is. A single word or a short 
phrase gives everyone something to grab hold of — to 
identify with. 

^ Directions Give directions to a strategy very care- 
fully. ^ Make the directions as clear and simple as poss- 
ible. Give all of the directions before starting the 
strategy. Nothing is more frustrating than being told 
a new rule in the middle of a game. Repeat directions 
two or three times before starting so that everyone has 
a couple of chances to catch on. Repeat the directions 
again the next time you use the same strategy even if it 
is just one session later. 

* Buildin^ leadership in the group . . . The children you 
are working with can lead these same strategies. After 
several sessions ask for volunteers and let them lead 
the simple strategies. Give everyone an opportunity to 
lead. This may be the area where some of the children 
can show leadership that they haven't been able to before. 
It isn't sports skills and it isn't academic. Every 
child has value opinions ... help them share them. 
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* Plan or be spontaneous? • • • This is net an either/or 
situation. Certainly the more spontaneous the value 
education is the better* But some leaders use this as 
an excuse to avoid the tough job of really facilitating 
the development of children's valuing skills* The most 
spontaneous leader is the one who plans sessioni" and uses 
those plems ... plus* He or she becomes effective at 
spontaneous interventions because he or she has conducted 
enough planned sessions to know the kids and really inter- 
nalize the process * To teach basketball we use drills 
and practice sessions first* We learn dribbling and 
passing and shooting and plays* Then we go into the real 
game and find the fxmdamentals come naturally and aid us 
as we grapple with the situation and the competition* 
The same holds for valuing* If we practice the skills^ 
we will find that we are better at the "real game"* 



RESOURCES There are many resources available to the group 

leader ot YMCA staff member who wants to go 
further in values clarification* Many churches have curr- 
icula designed for junior high and high school youth* The 
best known paperback books are by Sidney Simon , et al*: 
Values and Teaching r Values Clarification r Readings in 
Values Clarification * Brian Hall has edited a series of 
paperbacks recently under the title Values Clarification : 
A Learning Process* In addition, several journals in the 
education field nave carried special issues of individual 
articles on values clarification that might have ideas 
useful to you* A number of educational filmstrips and 
trigger films are available from A/V houses* Of special 
note is the filmstrip series called "First Things" from 
Guidance Associates of;..Pleasaritviller New York* The teacher 
training piece in this series might be helpful in your 
Y staff training* 

The Youth Values Project will be developing new resources 
specifically for the YMCA* Keep in touch and share your 
ideas and experiences as well! 
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TO BEGIN 



In this chapter, four types of strategies are presented: 

Exploring Strategies ••• the name tag, magic box 
and shield are all designed to stimulate thought 
and exploration of a value area by individuals and 
then to have the individuals share their responses 
with others to expand their horizons. 

Choosing Strategies ••• voting, either/or s, continuum 
and rank order are all processes that help children 
practice making choices, taking stands, ordering 
options for action (arranged in order of increasing 
complexity from voting to rank orders) • 

Focusing Strategies . . . interviews that focus in on 
one person at a time providing a unique: experience 
in sharing one's values with others. 

Linking Strategies . . . trigger stories that present 
a value conflict situation and call on the individ- 
ual and small group to discover options, consider 
consequences arid plan for action - practice in 
linking values to life. "I Learned" Statements 
and thought/feel cards are also included here — 
strategies that share individual reflections on a 
valuing experience. 

These strategies are suggested as a start-up sequence for 
the ongoing Y group. They are presented here around 
five basic value issues: cooperation, respect, self- 
awareness, achievement and celebration. Deal with these 
issues with a group of children in a club or long term 
camp setting and the basis will be laid for a richer 
group experience. 

Each strategy is presented in terms of a process followed 
by additional content examples. 

In using any of these strategies, it is important that 
you set the mood and create an atmosphere for the valuing 
process. It is crucial that the ground rules be outlined 
at the beginning of the session-, that the activities be' 
introduced with enthusiasm, and that everything moves 
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comfortably and is enjoyable. By starting with the ground 
rules you put yourself in the position of being able to 
refer back to them and reinforce them as the session 
progresses • otherwise you are caught introducing rules 
one by one as problems arise which makes you the authority 
figure with all the negatives. Get your group sitting in 
a circle so that everyone can see each other's face and 
present the key ground rules: 

--Wo AAght OK mong a^isivoM 

Avoid pat-down6 
" W6 okay to PCU6 
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Exploring Strategies 

NAME TAG Pass out cards and pencils (3 X 5 or larger 

cards; try the short golf score card pencils 
to save money) . 

Hold up one card as an example and give the following 
directions: 

— "Write your first name (or the nickname 
you want to be called) in the center of 
the card - print it LARGE." 

— "We are going to add some information to 
this name tag about ourselves which we 

can share with one another in a few minutes. 
You will have the right to pass - to not 
share the information if you do:a't want 
to." 

— "Write two words that describe you in the 
upper right hand corner - any two words." 

— "Draw a picture* of two things you like to 
do with other children in the lower right 
hand corner." 

— "Draw a picture* of two activities which you 
feel require team work or cooperation in the 
lower left hand corner."" 

— "Write or draw a weather report of hovr you 
feel right now in the upper left hand corner." 



^children generally enjoy drav;ing stick figures and simple 
items, but if' your group has a problem with this, writing 
a word of two is okay. 
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REPORT 



TWO woftos 

THAT 
DESCRIBE YOU 




PlCrURG OF, . . 
TWO ACTlvmiSS,. . 
WffH TEKt^ WORK 



PICTURE OFTvaJO 



Ask these questions slowly allowing time for most of 
the children to complete each one before you ask the 
next question. 

When everyone has completed his/her name tag, have the 
children put on the name tags and walk around the room 
without talking. The object is for the children to read 
each other's tags and get to know each other better 
without discussion. If a child does not want to share 
the information, he can turn his card over and just 
write his name on the back and wear that. 

Follov; up with a group discussion, if appropriate, of 
things they noticed on other cards, feelings they had 
doing their own card or reading others, etc. 
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other Name - Tags 



Respect: 

1. A hero or heroine ... someone you respect 
very much. 

2n Draw something you respect about the outdoors 
(woods , lake , hills , creek , etc . ) . 

3. What is one way you show respect for something? 

4. What do others do to show respect for you? 

Self-Awareness : 

1. Something from v/hich you would never budge. 

2. If you could be anywhere in the world, where 
would you like to be? 

3. Draw a weather report on yourself right now. 

O-SliNNN/ pm^ ^ dOObV AND 

4. If you could do anything as a job, what would 
you like to do? 

Achievement: 

1. What is your biggest achievement of the last 
month? 

2. What would you like to be '•best'* at doing? 

3. What two words do you like people to say about 
you? 

4. Draw a picture of a reward you*d like to receive 
(this could be anything: trophy, ribbons, candy 
bar, trip, etc. ) . 

Celebration: 

1. What are two things you might celebrate? 

2. What is the best party you've ever been to? 

3. What two ways do you like to celebrate? 

4. Draw a picture of your favorite day of the 
year. 



Suggestions Make name tags a special shape for the theme 
you are dealing with. 
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MAGIC BOX Pass out cards (3 X 5 or larger) and 

pencils again. Describe this card as 
a magic box any size or shape that the child wants 
it to be ... it is magic. Ask the children to use 
their imaginations to fill this box, with all the 
things they respect. 

Things can be objects, people, ideas, relationships, 
concepts r anything. They are to write or draw as 
many things as they can think of that they respect . 

When everyone has filled his/her magic box, form 
groups of three or four children. Small groups like 
this are important for sharing and give more children 
a chance to talk and listen. The leader has to trust 
the children to be saying important thinqs without 
his/her presence in every small group. Ask these 
groups to discuss their magic boxes , . , to be sure 
that every child has the chance to describe the contents 
of his/her box to the group . , . to go* on to talk about 
why they respect these things. Give them plenty of time 
m these groups. As leader, move around from group to 
group and help the children work on the task by listen- 
ing, asking questions, and showing interest. 

A total group discussion may be appropriate, or you 
might want to ask each group to "Share five or six items 
from their magic boxes or to have each person share 
one item from his/her box to bring closure on the 
experience. 



Other Magic Boxes 
Cooperation: 

Fill yoxir box with things that you like to share. 
(OR) 

Fill your box with things that require cooperation. 

Self -Awareness : 

Fill your box with things that are important about 
you . 
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Achievement: 

Fill your box with the personal achievements 
that you are proud of. 

Celebration: 

Fill your box with things you like to celebrate. 



SHIELDS Provide each child with a card or sheet of 

paper that has the shield pre-^drawn or show 
them how to draw a shield themselves. Make a few comments 
on the use of shields in ancient times - family symbols, 
etc. Ask them to draw pictures in the four sections as 
follows: 

1) a picture or stick drawing of their 
hero - the superstar they would most 
like to be in their fantasy world; 

2) a picture of the part of their body 
that is most important to them - head, 
hand , arm , leg , etc . ; 

3) a picture of the thing they were doing 
during the last week when they felt the 
best, the most alive I 

4) a picture of the activity (sport, skill) 
they'd like most to learn to do or to do 
better. 

Next form groups of three of four and have children share 
what they put on their shields. Ask them to tell each 
other why they drew what they drew. 

Close this strategy by posting all the shields in a 
"gallery". Have everyone take a "Gallery Walk" 
and share the content of one another's shields. 
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other Shields 
Cooperation: 



!• Draw a picture or a symbol of what cooperation 
means to you. 

2. What do you say to somebody to let them know 
they're doing a good job? 

3. Draw one way you show people that you*d like 
to cooperate. 



Respect: 



^1. List two words that mean the same ^as respect 
to you. 

2. Write or draw a picture of something you would 
not do. 

3. Draw a picture of something that your family 
respects or really feels good about. 

Achievement: 

1. Draw a picture of something you are proud- of. 

2. Draw a symbol of your favorite subject in school 

3. Draw a symbol of your favorite sport. 

4. Draw a picture of something you*d like to 
accomplish in the next three years. 

Celebration: 

1. Write or draw a pictur'e of something you like 



2. 



Write or draw a pictur'e of something you like 
about yourself f a personal strength. 
In each other section, draw a picture or symbol 
of something you especially like about each of 
your other family members. 
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Choosing Strategies 



VOTING Voting is a strategy that is useful in a 

variety of situations. You- will probably 
find yourself using it to "process" other strategies, 
to introduce value issues, and to facilitate group 
decision making. Therefore, take time to introduce 
it carefully the first time you use it* 

The purpose of voting is to: 

6timLLlcutQ, Qjdch clviZd to tkink about thz 
vatuQ, l66uz njouUod by thz qao^tlom; 

g^ue eac/i ckiZd a my to 4ee /low eucAt/one 
c£6e ({eed lAXithoiJut taZklng --by looking 
cuiound thz gKoup to 6zz kou) othoAJs \)otz; 
and 

~ p^ovZdo, tkz tojxdoA an oppohjtmity to 4ee 
a;/iGAe tho. ckiZdn,m 6taHd, to toMt IntoJiut^ 
and po6ttLon6 ioK ^atuA.^ 6^6ton^. 

Begin by sharing these purposes. Then ask everyone to 
try each hand position: 

— if you agree, raise your hand high ... shake 
it if you agree strongly 

— if you disagree, put your thumbs down ... shake 
it if you really disagree 

— if you want to pass, fold your arms across your 
chest ... do this if you don't want to answer 
for any reason, or just can't answer it 

Ask one or tv70 questions as examples so the children can 
try the positions and look around the room at the others, 
Each question should start with "How many of you ..." 
You should repeat each question so that everyone hears 
it. After askin<7 your own ice-breakers, ask the list 
of questions that follows* 
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Voting Questions: 

1) How many of you feel it is difficult to cooperate 
with people sometimes? 

2) How many of you find it easy to cooperate with 
your friends? 

3) How many of you find it easy to share things with 
your friends? 

4) How many of you feel it is difficult to get your 
family to help you do things? 

5) How many of you find it easy to cooperate with your 
teacher? 

6) How many of you have a real close friend you care 
a lot tabout and would share anything with? 

7) How many of you like to play a sport that requires 
team work or working together? 

8) How many of you like individual sports more than 
tecun sports? 

9) How many of you feel that having a lot of friends 
is a sign of your cooperation? 

10) How many of you think that people around you want 
to cooperate with you? 

11) How many of you find it difficult to be on a team 
with someone you don't like? 

12) . How many of you feel team work is important? 
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other Voting Questions 
Respect: "How many of you ... 

— think children shoulfi have to work for their 
allowance? 

— ^know someone you wish you could be like? 

— like to be with people that are older than 
you are? 

— have ever been hurt by a friend? 

— think most rules are dumb? 

— think that there are times when cheating is ok? 

— know someone famous? 

— like to do ecology projects? 

— v;ould tell a secret to a stranger? 
^ — think adults are hard to talk to?" 

Self -Awareness: "How many of you ... 

— have a hole in your sock? 

— would never tell a lie? 

— like to make gifts to give away? 

— like to get gifts that someone has made? 

— sometimes feel lonely even when there is a lot 
of people around? 

— get mad easy? 

— like to spend time at home? 

— dream or owning a sports car? 

— would like to live in a different country? 

— would like to be older or younger than you are 
right now?" 

Achievement: "How many of you ... 

— think prizes should be awarded for everything? 

— play games mostly to win? 

— like for people to say good things about you in 
public? 

— have a goal — something you really want to do 
someday? 

— v;ish you didn't have grades at school? 

— do things for others because it makes you feel 
good? 

— like to do things with others? 

— think others get in the way of you doing your 
best job? 
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— think most people cheat on soEtething? 

— have done something you are really proud of?" 

Celebration: "How many of you 

— like to go to parties? 

— like to .4ctve friends come to your house? 

— have a good time when you are alone? 
celebrate by doing something with your family? 

— have not been invited to a party you wanted 
to go to? 

— know soiueone who celebrates by drinking alcoholic 
beverages? 

— like to celebrate?" 



EITHER-OR Either-or is an action strategy to help children 

practice making choices. It is designed to 
help them make a choice, examine their reasons, and be 
exposed to the choices and reasons of others in the group. 

The process goes like this: 

— you will ask a question with two alternatives 
("Are you more like a football player or a 
baseball player?"); 

— after repeating it you point to the opposite 
ends of the room and ask the football players 
to go to one end, the baseball players to go 

to the other (be sure they have both alternatives 
clearly in mind before you give the order to 
move . ) ; 



if a child cannot make a choice, respect his 
right to go to a third corner, but g^ve him 
a chamce to make the next choice with the group; 

— call the group to the middle of the room before 
each either/or so that an active choice has to 
be made each time; 
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— when two or three different either-or 
questions have been asked , invite them to 
pick a person standing close to them and 
share the reasons why they made that choice; 

— as an alternative have the group form pairs 
of persons v/ho made the opposite choice and 
have these pairs exchange reasons why they 
made the choices they made. 

• 

The following list of either-or questions will stimulate 
their thinking on cooperation: 

1) How many of you are more like either a helper 
or a watcher? 

2) How many of you are more like either a successful 
star or a good team member: (or use two posi- 
tions from a particular current sport: quarter- 
back or center; shooter or passer; hitter or 
fielder f etc. ) . 

3) How many of you are more like a coach or a player? 

4) How many of you are more like "yes" or "no"? 

5) How many of you are more like either an arguer 
or an agreer? 

6) How many of you are more like a giver or a taker? 



Other Either-Ors 



Either-ors are most successful when people are free to put 
their ov/n meaning into them. Try things like: 
"How many of you identify more with ... 

Sports Car Van 

Bear 



Deer 

Auction Bam 

Night 

Push 

Present 

Rock Band 

Kite 



Shopping Mall 

Day 

Pull 

Future 

Symphony Orchestra 
String 
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CONTINUUM The continuum is designed to practice 
taking stands on issues that are des- 
cribed by two opposite extremes. The participants 
have to define his/her own position anyplace between 
the extremes. 

Begin the procedure: 

— describe two extremes ... the ends of 
the continuum . . . use descriptive names 
for a character that might be at each 
extreme (always use the seune sex for 
both ends) ; 

— ask everyone to place him/herself on the 
continuum (literally stand on the line 
from one end of the room to the other) ; 

— after everyone is in position ask them to 
share their reasons for their choice with 
one or two people near them; 

— or ask representative positions to be explained 
to the total group; 



— or ntimber off the group (one^ two^ three ^ fotir^ 
one^ two, three ^ four, etc.) from one end 
to the other and form groups of all the ones, 
twos, threes, etc. for discussion ... this 
gives each group a spectrum of positions for 
discussion. 

The following continua will help children look at the 
issue of respect: 



Respectful Roger 

He is the most polite, 
humble, respectful kid 
you've always admired 
... he always treats 
others with courtesy and 
speaks kindly with others. 



Rude Ray 

He is the crudest, 
most disrespectful 
brat to walk this 
earth ... he always 
cuts people down with 
comments and interruptions 



Mother's Marvin 

He will do anything 

she says. 



Revolting Richard 
He throws his coat at 
his mother as he walks 
in the door. 
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Self --centered Sam 




Hopeless Harry 


He thinks the world 
of himself. 




He thinks he can't 
do anything. 


Ripoff Rick 




Careful Carl 


He takes over $20 a week 
in items from the neighbor- 
hood grocery store. 




He knocks on the door 
and asks permission 
before entering any 
room. 


Other Continuums 






Sloppy Sedgewick 




Neat Nick 


He never bathes, never 
comjjs nj.s naxr^/ never. .. 




He has very clean 
c J.O tznes ana axways 
perfect hair . . . 


Coordinated Carl 




Ken the Klutz 


He has perfect 
coordination in every 
sport skill the very 
first time. 




He could practice 24 
hours a day and still 
not be able to walk 
10 feet without 
hitting something or 
somebody. 


Teenage parties are most fun 


V7hen . < 




No booze at all 




The beer flows 


What percentage of your time 


do you 


like to spend alone? 


0% 




100% 


Competition for me is ... 






Really important 




Not important at all 



you are by beating someone 
else* 



People are all different, 
good things come out of 
sharing and te/an work. 



Right now in my life my personal freedom is ... 



Totally free 



Totally determined 



I'm me I 



Others control me. 
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RANK ORDER This strategy involves putting three different _ 

items into an order of importance. All three 
of the items are appropriate or important. The challenge 
is to put them in rank order in relationship to your values. 

The purpose is to develop further the decision-making 
skills of considering different options and making choices. 
At the same time, the child is again exposed to the thinking 
and the choices of others. 

If at all possible have a chalkboard or newsprint pad or 
at least a prepared poster of the items to be presented. 
Each child should be able to see the three items at once. 
Read the questions and the three choices and ask everyone 
to put the choices in order from 1 to 3. Then ask for 
volunteers to share their own and tell why. 

The following rank orders are related to the theme of 
self-awareness : 

What would be the most difficult handicap for you, the 
next most difficult, and the least difficult? Rank 
them in that order - 1, 2, 3. 

— loss of sight 

— loss of hearing 

— loss of speech 

What would you most like to be? Remember, rank all three. 

— professional athlete 

— professional entertainer 

— scientist 

What would be hardest for you to do right now? 

— learn a new sport- 

— solve a math problem 

— create a work of art 

Small groups can be formed for discussion, each group 
made up of people who made different rank orders. Or 
groups can be fomned of people who made the scime rank 
order and after discussion each group can present its 
reasoning to the total group. 



other Rank Orders 
Cooperation: 

I find it hardest to cooperate with . . . 



Respect: 

I show respect for an adult mostly by • . . 

— saying thank you 

— smiling 

— doing well myself 
Achievement: 

I hope to achieve the most in ... 

— science 

— sports 

— music 

Celebration: 

The important things in a celebration are . • . 

— people 

— place and activities 

— food and drink ^ 



— mother 

— father 

— brothers and sisters 



— teacher 

— friends 

— coach 
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INTERVIEW The purpose of the interview is to focus 

on one child , providing him/her an oppor- 
tunity to share his/her feelings and thoughts with 
the group* You will find interest in this strategy very 
high among third to sixth graders. It may be the first 
time an adult really directed all his/her attention on 
this oneu child. He/she will remember the experience. 
You must show real interest and concern. 

After forming the group into a circle, ask for volun- 
teers to be interviewed. TA.ke the volunteers one at 
a time (you may do 4-6 this session, more in the future) . 
Explain carefully the special ground rules of this 
strategy - the person being interviewed has the right 
to "pass" on any question and to say "enough" when he 
wants the interview to stop. He/she is to answer each 
question as honestly as he/she can. He/she also has 
the priviledge of asking the interviewer two questions 
asked of him/her at the end of the interview. You should 
respond to each answer with an encouraging but non- 
judgemental "okay" or "thank you". 

The following questions get at the theme of celebration 
in different ways: 

1) What is your full name? 

2) Where do you .live? 

3) Who do you live with - who's in your family? 

4) Describe your room - especially the parts of 
it you think are important, the things you put 
into it. 

5) Tell us about the happiest day you can remember. 

6) What can you remember that helped make that day 
special? 

7) Describe the last time you were bored or lonely. 
VThat happened to make you happy again? 

8) Describe the last time you got real mad. 

9) Name three things you really like to do. 

10) If you could have any wish at all right noK, what 
one wish would you make? 

11) How does your family celebrate special occasions? 

12) What do you think is necessary for a good party? 

At this point ask the child being interviewed if he/she wants 
to ask you, the interviewer, 1 or 2 of the same questions 
in return. 
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Interviews are most effective when thfe interviewer 
does not use a list of questions but rather has some 
issues in mind and yet is flexible and a good listener • 
Questions that are good for starting on interviews are 
first of all easy, factual questions (name, address, 
how many brothers and sisters f school etc.), then 
questions about environments of the interviewee 
(describe your room, what's special about it, how do you 
feel when you are there, etc.), and then questions- 
about other people who are important to the interviewee 
(describe your best friend , your parents , what do you 
like about them, etc*). By this timer you have enough 
input from the interviewee to know where to go next. 



Linking Strategies 

TRIGGER STORY A trigger story Is a short story that 

ends with an unanswered question or 
an unsolved problem or a statement that . ♦'demands" a re- 
sponse. Read one of the stories below to the group. 
Form small discussion groups of 3 or 4 children and 
ask them to do four things: 

1) list together all of the possible alternative 
responses to the unanswered question or 
situation . . . What could you do? 

2) discuss the consequences of each alternative 
What would likely happen if you did each thing 
you've thought up? 

3) make an individual decision - each child choose 
one response; 

4) discuss their reasons for their choice each 
child explain why he chose what he chose. 

Finally f ask for volunteers to tell the total group 
what their decision was. You as group leader do not 
have to be in every group. As a matter of fact, the 
children probably say more to each other than to you. 
Move from group to group and listen/ show concern/ be 
supportive of inquiry. 



"Keep your big mouth shut" 



Your older brother is in junior high. He had a 
party last night at your house. Your parents were 
out. During the party your brother and some of his 
friends got hold of a couple bottles of v^ine. The 
more they drank the louder they got. No serious 
damage was done and you think your parents do not 
know anything about it. Your brother knows you saw 
him pretty high. He tells you to keep your big mouth 
shut. 



1) Make a list of all the different things you 
could do or say to your brother. 

2) Discuss what might happen if you did or said 
each one of the things in your list* 

3) Choose the one thing from the list you would 
want to do or say. 

4) Tell why you made that choice. 



"I'll drink half, if you drink half" 



You have been told that beer is for grown-ups. But 
you've never really thought much about it. Your 
friend invites you over to his house after school 
and you find that his parents aren't home. He wants 
you to try some beer with him. He says his father 
has a couple of cans every night and it makes him 
more fun to be with. « You've seen a lot of football 
stars in television beer ads. You're thinking it 
over when your friend says to you, "I'll drink half, 
if you drink half." 



Make a list of all the different things you 
could do of say to your friend. 

Discuss what might happen if you did or said 
each one of the things in your list. 

Choose the one thing from the list you would 
want to do or say. 

Tell why you made that choice. 
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"You're too small" 



Jimmy is a sharp fourth grader. He is average 
height and build and is pretty well-coordinated. 
This afternoon his friends were all busy and he 
wandered over to the park by himself, A half 
dozen fifth and sixth graders were playing bas- 
ketball and Jimmy joined them as they were shoot- 
ing baskets. After a few minutes the tallest 
boy suggested they play a game and sides were 
quickly picked. Jimmy was left out ... he stood 
there waiting and just wasn't chosen. The big 
guy said to Jimmy, "You're too small." 



-What could Jimmy do? Make as long a list as 
possible. 

-t'jfhat would happen if he did each of these things 
you've listed? How would he feel? 

-Choose the thing you would probably do if you 
were Jimmy. 

-Tell why you chose what you chose. 
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"I just don't know what I'm going to do v/ith you" 



John is a 5th grade boy with the usual interests. He 
has his good days and his bad ones. Recently he has 
had what his teacher considers bad days and she has 
given him some low grades on his report card. He 
brings the card home trying to act as if he doesn't 
care. He lets his mother have it and she gets pretty 
upset. Among other things she says, "I just don't 
know what I'm going to do with you." 



- What could John do or say at this point? Make as 
long a list as you can of some really different 
things he might do. 

- What would happen if he did each one of the things 
on your list? How would his mother feel? How would 
he feel? 

- Choose the one thing you would do if you were Jim. 

- Tell why you chose that reaction. 

For other trigger stories, see the "Special Settings" 
section. 
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"I LEARNED" After any strategy, ask the children 
STATEMENTS to think about what they have just 

done/ and to complete one or more of the 
following "I Learned" Statements for themselves. Give 
them paper and pencil. Have the following list on a 
poster or piece of newsprint: 

"I learned that I ... " 

"I was surprised that I " 

"I was pleased that I ... " 

Ask if anyone wants to volunteer to read aloud or share 
with the group his "I Learned" Statement or collect all 
of the "I Learned" Statements and read them back to the 
group without identifying who wrote them. 



THOUGHT/FEEL CARDS This is another way of reflecting 

on an experience and of sharing 
with a group its own thoughts and feelings. Pass out 
cards and pencils after any strategy or discussion and 
ask everyone to write down one immediate thought they 
have on the other side. Collect these cards and read 
them back to the group without identifying who wrote 
what. These are good closure strategies. 
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ALCOHOL 



Think about how some people use and other people 
abuse alcohol . . . and then review in your mind the 
ideal Valuing Person that we are striving for ^in the 
Youth Values Project: 

^ acczptaiQ /te^pon^llxitity ioH, om value, cfecc4^n- 
mafUng 

u6inQ thz pcut and pxe^ent beyond youA^eli 
" mfibig a choixiz and actutg on it ^ 
" /staying open to otheA pzoptz and to changt 

Most people make responsible decisions about alcohol. 
They choose not to use it or they use it responsibly . . . 
to enhancis a social situation. They drink beer or 
wine or cocktails with friends and with food. They 
find it enjoyable and relaxing. They don't push others 
to drink too much and they know when to say when for 
themselves. 

For others alcohol is an escape which often leads to 
alcoholism ... a sickness of the spirits soul/ and body. 
It is at once a personal problem/ a family problem/ and 
a community problem. It is not a rare or tuicommoa prob- 
lem — it afflicts nine million Americans. That number 
includes rich and poor/ black and white/ Latin and Oriental/ 
old and young. 

By attempting to help children develop valuing skills we 
are not going to prevent all alcoholism. We are not 
suggesting that alcoholic persons are somehow weak or lack- 
ing in values. We do believe: 

— that not to drink should be a real option in 
our society; 

— that everyone who drinks should do so in moder- 
ation to enhance a social situation — not to 
escape from some problem; and 

— that those who cannot drink should find acceptance 
and support for their position; 
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— that everyone (whether they drink or do not 
drink) needs to make decisions about alcohol 
use over and over in our changing society, 
ThuSf value decision-making skills are important 
to this subject. 

To put it another way, it is our position that: 

1. children need to be given opportunities early 
and continually ^to explore their feelings, 
ideas, experiences, and observations about 
alcohol use and abuse, and to share these 
feelings and observations with others in a 
supportive environment; 

2. children need to be encouraged to develop 
responsible guidelines for alcohol use with 
their peers and with their families; and 

3. children need practice in problem-solving 
that involves alcohol choice situations. 

The strategies that follow can be used in a variety of 
club or camp settings. Each strategy can be used by 
itself or with other strategies introduced earlier in 
this notebook. 

It is very important that you keep in mind the important 
positive direction of value education as you turn to 
this subject. If you throw out the ground rules and 
turn to lecturing the children on the evils of the devil 
rum, you will probably find them turned off completely. 
If you We done an effective job of building self esteem 
and developing valuing skills, they'll reject any change 
in proceedures at this point anyway. So keep strategies . 
on this value issue in tune with all the others - positive. 
Your goal is to help children think through their values 
and practice making their own choices. 

This would be a^ good opportunity to make another contact 
with parents . You have undoubtedly, told them about the 
Y"s concern for values education through your program 
publicity and through a welcome letter to parents after 
registration of the child in your club or camp program. 
You might want to send a letter home something like the 
one that follows. 
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(A Model Letter to Parents) 

Vqjvi 

K6 you know, toe at tho. VMCA oAe conco/ined abQuf. chahJOLctoJi dtvoXopmoyvt 
and vaZxi^ odacjcution. In ou/i 6chooZ-'aQQ, ckUir ^AOQ^am, toe pZan activXtiz6 
Xhcut modtt po6itivz, coopMotivz boMavioK, toe tKy to ciK^atz an a;tmo6phQA^ 
An (jokich each ckild can qkow and biuid a ^^t/iong ^oli-MaQQ^ and toe 4ei 
a6idc a (Jeio nUnatz6 each day ^o/i dUcti66ion mpoHJjinZ t£rp4j^ likt KZ6pejct, 
team mA.k, 6poHJt6mn6kip, ^e/tv-tce, and achievoment. 

In oijJi comurUty, alcohol and otke/i dmig^ aAc a problem ioK many 
people. We a/ie not dJUiexitly in the d/tug edaaitlon faa6^ne64 and don^t plan 
to be. Bat toe ie^Ji the ^abject 16 6o mpoKtant tt mMt be deatt (/xitk^ 
poAttculjaAly in the type oi positive, /le^pon^ibt-c pee/i QKomp the V t/iie^ to 
io6te/i. So, i^ you/i chiJtd corned home taZkung about alcohol and dAag6, toe hope, 
yoiillZ take the time to discii66 how you ieeJi and let kim/he/i know (^)hat 
you/i QuideJUneJ> axe ion, KeJ>pon^JUbte decA/>ion^maklng about ode and abode 
oi thzi>e thlnQ6. li ifou/i child can 6ont out kU/he/i thoughts iMUh matuAc 
people - with hlhlhoA parents - the iixtuJie looks bUght. Ti he/6he lQfl/in& 
about thorn in the alley on, is tuAned amy i^m the wise counsel o^ kc- 
6ponsible adults, we will have to 6ta/it woHJtying about tomo/uwu). 

At the y toe ivave both concoAn and hope, li you would tike to know 
mo/ie about any dimznsion oi ouA pKognm^, plousc don^t hesitate, to call 
OH, dxop by. 

SinceAely, 
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FEATURE STORY This strategy is designed to have the 

children seek the advice of adults and 
when appropriate, their parents. Since certain subjects 
maytsb'e iiniquely^c.ontroversial in some families, you may 
want to make the^tagic very broad. This strategy will 
be most effective if you've already ^.done interviews 
with your group. 

Proceed as follows: 

1) Discuss how newspaper articles are often devel- 
oped from interviews the reporter does with se- 
lected people. 

2) Divide the group in two and pair the children up 
for role playing — one newspaper reporter and one 

/ interviewee. 

) 3) Ask the reporters to think up their own topic / 

develop a couple of key questions and then conduct 
an interview with the purpose of seeking the 
interviewee's opinion on a specific subject. 
Reverse roles and repeat. 

4) Suggest that each child go hom6 and interview 
two or three adults - parents or others. Ask 
them to listen carefully to the opinions of the 
interviewees. Suggest the topic be something 
like this: 

The things you wish you'd been told when you were 
young . 

"If you were my age again, what would you like to 
have your mother and father tell you that would 
help you grow up?" 

"You have a lot of experience. What can you advise 
me about the tough things like alcohol, drugs, sex, 
etc.?" 

Or — Alcohol 

"I'm a newspaper reporter doing a feature story on 
alcohol. What do you think are the important things 
for children to knov; about the use and abuse of 
alcohol?" 
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FOCUS PERSON The purpose of this strategy is to 

practice listening skills, as well as 
to give each child a chance to express his/her opinion 
and to explore the subject of alcohol use and abuse. 

Form small groups of four or five children and designate 
one person in each group as the "focus person". 

Explain that the "focus person" will have three minutes 
to talk about the subject and that during those three 
minutes the others are to listen carefully, not argue 
with him/her, and to ask questions that help the "focus 
person" talk more about his/her opinions on the subject. 
The group must accept what the "focus person" has to say — 
listen. The "focus person" should not be drawn off the 
focus point by a leading question or argument. 

Read one short focus statement and give the "focus 

person" three or four minutes in which to talk about 
it. 

For example: 

*^^an^/ adutt6 o^njoy coclvtcUZ6 cut a pa/Uy. W^ct/i thuA i^zndU 

and Ijotb OjJ iood, th2,y /laue a good ;tone. The, cockJtaJJU 
4ecw to mafee thm moKZ ^zZaxod* 

The following are only examples of possible focus statements 
on the subject of alcohol: 

*?0K many ^omAjUts, hzoA and (Utwe oAe a poAt o^ ikoMi mojaJU^ 

*yoa don^t have. 4mofee and d/unk to be Ajmpontant, TfiCAe 
a/iQ, lot6 OjJ b(Ltt2A iJ0ay6 to be mponXayit. 

*Von^t hJjLz with ^ormom v^ho hoJ^ been d/UnlUng^ 

*Peop£e i^ho d/Unk too mack all th^ timo, should got htip* 
Ihzy have an JJLlnt66 aaUtod "al<iohotUm^\ 

*We alt laugh at tko, dAunk In tho. old'-tam movlo^, btit hoJjig 
dhJiink l6n^t Konlly voAy {^anny. 

*CluldJim should lojoAn about dAinklng injom thoJA paxojntb. 
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MOTIVATIONS The objectives of this strategy are to 

help children examine and discuss the 
reasons usually given for using alcohol and to look 
for and share alternative ways of getting the same 
desired results. 

Form two circles - the inside circle facing outward, 
and the outer circle facing inward, thus giving you 
pairs of children facing each other. 



Give one common reason for drinking alcoholic beverages 
and ask each pair of children to discuss two questions: 

(a) What do you think of this reason for having 
a drink? 

(b) What besides having a drink, could you do to 
accomplish the same thing? 

For example; 

"Some people drink to relax or unwind • What 
do you think of this as a reason to have a 
drink? What, besides having a drink, could 
you do to relax or unwind?" 

Allow 2-3 minutes discussion of these questions. 

Then change partners by having the outside circle move 
to the left. Give the new partners a new reason from 
the list below. Repeat until you are out of reasons 
or everyone has talked with every possible partner. 

Other reasons for having a drink: 

*to be a part of the group - because everyone else is 
*to celebrate when you feel really good 
*to escape from or turn off a bad day 
*to expand the mind - to experience getting high for 
yourself 

*because you are bored and are looking for excitement 
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ADVERTISING COMPANY This Strategy provides an oppor- 
tunity to discuss responsible 
drinking and to encourage group teamwork* 



Form tecuns of 3-5 children and give each team a large 
sheet of paper • Ask each team to make a billboard as 
if they were an advertising company with a client who 
wanted to put up a billboard with a message about 
"Responsible Drinking", Assign each team a different 
client: 

— a wine company 

— a beer company 

— a whiskey company 

— Alcoholics Anonymous 



Before beginning, discuss with the group responsible 
drinking, using facts from the attached sheet "Folklore, 
Fantasy, Humbug, and Hogwash". Responsible drinking 
is drinking in moderation, with friends, with food. 
Or it can be not drinking at all. You introduce the 
subject, explaining that after the teamwork of making 
the billboard, there will be further discussion for 
all the children. 

When the teams have finished, post the billboards and 
have a short clarifying discussion of the messages • 
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"Folklore, Fantasy, Humbug, and Hogwash"* 



Wky[ botheA to defaanfe a bunch haAml2/>6 mythb about 
dnAJikAMQ? Becatue thzLf^KZ not 6o hmnla>6. We /taue 
Yibiii mXltion alcohotic AmeAicxin6. It fm beccme a 
Yuxtional plague. ^oX 6orm othoA ^ociztiz^^ tofie/te 
they don^t ^hojiz ou/l m^concep-tton^ about dAinking, 
aldohotUm koac. ^ 



Most skid row bums are alcoholic. 

Mo* Lt66 than hali thu doAQZLct^ on 
6 kid Aow have dAlnfUng pAobZm6. 



Most alcoholics are skid row bums* 

Only 31 to 5% oAe. Mo6t alcohoUc 
pQjoplc oAz maAAA,ed, mployed, KcguloA 
people. 



You're not alcoholic unless 
you drink a pint a da"y7 

ThoAe l6 no 6mple Aule oi thumb. 
How much one dAtnlu may be ^OA 
lz66 AsnpoKtant than when he dAlnk^, 
how fiz, dAMik6, and why he dAinkM. 



or sick 



People get drunk . c 
from switching drinksT 



That doe6n^t do JJt. (tihat cxuu^ an 
advzAhe AoxjuctAjon *U how nuch one 
cf^Lcnfe^ and when and why. 



Ya gotta hand it to Joe* He can really hold his liquor, 

Von^t envy Joe. Oiten the guy who can hold 6o much -c6 devztoplng a 
''tolenante,^^ wkich a potUe wond ioA need. 



ZVb only beer* 

SuAe. Ju6t lUke it^6 only boutcbon, 
vodka, OA giyi. One bezA oA one 
gla^6 0^ wine U about ejquaZ to one 
avQAage ^^highbaZZ^\ The eUect may 
be a Uuttle 6loweA, but you* It gzt 
06 dAunk on beeA oa wine aj> on 
"/ui/uf" UciuoA. 



Give him black coffee, 
sober him up> 



That ' 11 



SuACp in about ilve houJU. Cold 
6howeA6 don^t woAk eUXhoA. Only 
time can got the alcohol out oi 
the 6y6tm, ai tke.ltveA metabolizes 
the alcohol. TheAcU no way to huAAy 
it. 



•Tafeen ^Aom an excellent pamphlet oi the licS. Jaycee^ **OpeAation THRESHOLD". 
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A good host never lets a guest *s glass get empty. 

T/xeie'-6 notlu^ng ho^pAJxitxto, abouX pushing alcohol ok any othoA d/iuQ. 
A good ho6t dot6n*t mnt hJj> gue6.ts -to goX dmnk ok 6ick, He mnt6 
them to have a good tbm • • • avid n.mmbeA it the next day. 



People are friendlier when they're drunk. 

Uaybe. But they^Ke atbo moKe hostile, mo/ie dangeAoiu, moKe cAmtnal, 
moKe homA^CAjdal, a\id mo/ie ^tuxudal. Hal{^ OjJ all muAdeM aA,e atdohol- 
Ktlated. And one tlvlAd all 6ai(ildM. 



Alcohol is a stimulants 

W6 about 06 good a 6tmulant oJ> 
etkoA. Alcohol act!i a dep^eM^ant 
on the centAol neAvou6 6y6tQm. 



What a man! Still on his feet 
after a whole fifth/ 

Wfien u)e 6top thinking it* 6 manly 
to dKlnk. too much, m have begun 
to gKou) up. W6 no mo/ie manly to 
ove/i-d^ink tlvan iX i6 to ovoA-ejat. 



Drinking is a sexual stimulants 

The moKe you d/iink, the le^6 youA 
6QXual capacity. Alcohol may 
stimulate intoAe^t in 4 ex, but iX 
inteAio/ie^ mitix the abiLLty to 
peA^owt. 



Very few women became alcoholics. 

The hjotio i& about 3 .nj^n to .7 vX)man. 
That mejXYib 3 million AmeAican ioomen 
oAe alcoholixi. 



If the parents don't drink/ the children won't drinks 

SometanoM. But the (tlghe^t incidence o{^ alcohotUm ocojju among o{^{i^pKin3 o^ 
pan^eyvU who cuie eithen, teatotaloM ...ok alcoholics. ?eAhap6 the " extAeml^m^* 
OjJ ;tfie poAcnts* attitudes l6 an impoAtant ^actoK. 



Today's kids don't drink. 

SoAKy, but the genoAotion gap i6 
QKcatly ^aggenjated. The fvuU* 
\avoKAXe dAug i6 the same as theiA 
parents* iavohltei alcohol. And 
dAinfu^ng problems oAe AUing among 
the young. 



Your kids will learn what you 
tell them about drinking.- 

Maybe. But you/i kixU will lojOAn . 
u)hat you shouj them about d/iinking. 
T|J you dkink heavily} ii you goX 
d/iunk; the chancer oAe youA kids 
uuJil ^ollovj the same example. 
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GUEST SPEAKERS AND This strategy serves to personalize 
AIDS FOR DISCUSSION and localize the alcohol issue 

and to provide the children with an 
opportunity to ask questions about alcohol. 

Invite a representative of one of the following organi- 
zations to come to your club or camp: 

— An area brewery or distillery 

— Alcoholics Anonymous, Al-Anon, Ala-Teen 

— Areci Council on Alcoholism 

— City or County Health Department 

Instead of simply providing the guest a platform and a formal 
question period, use a process that involves the children more 
Have a couple children interview the guest. Or have the group 
develop a list of questions before the speaker comes. Use 
"I Learned" statements or a thought/ feel card after the speake 
leaves. 

As an al-^ernative or supplement, use an audio-visual aid 
such as 'One of the following: 

"Me, Myself and Drugs" - Three good filmstrips dealing 
with (a) Facts, (b) Outside Influences, (c) Feelings. 
By Guidance Associates of Pleasantville, New York 10570. 

s Trigger- Films, and other materials from the^.Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario, 33 Russell Street, 
Toronto 179, Ontario, Canada {write for catalog). 

Literature, advertising posters and films, and a wealth 
of references from the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, National Institute on Alcohol- 
Abuse and Alcoholism, National Clearing House for 
Alcohol Information , P.O. Box 2345 , Rockville , 
Maryland 20852. 

"Alcohol . • . A Family Problem" - A National PTA 
pamphlet distributed by the NIAAA Clearing House. 
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The strategies that follow are organized around 
special events or settings that are real to most 
YMCA calendars . • • 

The Y Overnight — strategies for large groups 

Christmas Time — a several-part strategy for 
the holiday season 

{ Camping — a whole package of resources for 
the camp counselor 

Coaching — strategies for Y sports coaches 
to do themselves and have team members 
do as well 

International t.- a process for focusing on 
sameness and differences in cultural 
values 
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The Y Overnight 



In the late fall and early winter, Y clubs and groups often 
conduct massive "happenings" called overnights. Several 
clubs or teams, or the whole youth membership gathers at the 
Y on a Friday or Saturday evening, for recreation (swimming, 
games in the gyni, etc.), movies and a very long night (in the 
humble opinion of the staff and other "chaperones" ) . There 
are several strategies that could be used effectively in this 
setting: Four Corner Choices, Trust Walk, Secret Assignment, 
and Exploration. 

FOUR CORNER CHOICES The strategy either/or has been presented 

earlier in this leader's notebook. It 
is (designed to help children use their imagination, make quick 
choices and share reasons for their choices with their friends* 
Four Corner Choices are simply elaborate either/ors for use 
with large groups in a gym or all-purpose room. 

To begin the strategy ask the children to gather together in 
the center of the room. Explain that you are going to give 
them four things to choose from and that they are to decide 
as quickly as th^y can which of the four items they identify 
with most. 

Then give them one set of four items pointing to the four 
corners of the room and identifying one item with each corner. 
Ask them to make a choice and go to that corner of the room. 

Example: Kite 

Kite Tail 
Kite String 
Wind 

Vihen they are in the corners ask them to turn to one other 
person and share with that person why each person made the 
choice he or she made. 

Then give another set of four items and repeat the procedure. 

Nine additional sets of items you might use are on the next 
page. 

Bring the group back together in the middle of the room before 
each "Four Corner Choice" so that each person has to make a 
new choice and go to a corner of the room. 
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Sets of Items: 



Lemon 
Dandelion 
Tomato 
Rose 



Sparrow 
Hawk 
Robin 
Blue Jay 



Baseball 
Bat 
Glove 
Base 



Cat 
Dog 
Bird 
Worm 



Poodle 

German Shepard 

Chihuahua 

Hound 



Nail 
Hammer 
Board 
Saw 



Sun 
Rain 
Wind 
Snow 



Tuba 
Guitar 
Drum 
Trumpet 



Red 

Yellow 



Blue 
Grey 



TRUST WALK This is a strategy that has been around for 

many years • It is always fun and educational. 
Before you start have enough blindfolds for 1/-2 of the group. 

Then have the children pair off and give each pair one 
blindfold.^ The partner not blindfolded is to lead the "blind 
person" around the building for 5>'*-7 minutes* Then they 
switch, so that each person hef^a chance to be blindfolded 
and each has an opportunity f-O lead. The entire Trust Walk 
should be done without talkifig. The blindfolded person's 
safety should be kept in mind as he or she is led around 
and encouraged to experience new and different feelings. 

J7hen the group is re'JfSfoiiibled/ form small groups of 4 or 6 
persons and ask them to discuss the experience. 



Sample Questions for Discussion; 

1. What did you hear, smell/ feel? 

2. Did any of your senses seem to be more sensitive? 

3. Which sense did you rely upon the most? 

4. Hov7 did it feel to rely on someone else? 

5. Were you taken anywhere that you felt uncomfortable? 

6. How would it feel to take a trust walk with a different 
partner — someone you didn't know? 
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SECRET ASSIGNMENT This strategy is an enjoyable game 

designed to bring out the idea of 
cooperation in a light setting. To begin with, make up 
enough"'3X5 cards with one instruction on each card for your 
entire group. Introduce the idea of a secret assignment by 
telling a war story that stresses the Importance of secrecy. 

Hand one card to each child and then tell the children: 
"Here is your secret assignment. Follow it completely. 
Do not tell anyone what it is." 

The assignments are actually set up in pairs with two children 
having instructions to do the opposite things. 

Some Examples; 

1. Place all the chairs in the room in a circle. 

2. Place all the chairs in the room in rows. 

3. Write everyone's name on the chalkboard. 

4. Erase everything on the chalkboard. 

5. Place pieces of paper on every fourth tile on the floor 

6. Pick up all the paper on the floor. 

7. Encourage everyone to work quietly. 

8. Encourage everyone to whistle or sing while they work. 

9. Encourage everyone to work quickly. 

10. Encourage everyone to do a good job and take their time 

11. Distribute paper and pencils on all the chairs. 

12. Pick up everything off the chairs. 

Let the children work for 5 minutes then have them stop. Ask, 
"What's happening?". Discuss briefly ^ then back to work for 
3-5 minutes. Stop. 

B^orm small groups and ask them to discuss: What has been 
happening? T^at could you do in order to complete your job? 
What were you thinking? 

Explain to the children that you intentionally gave opposite 
sets of instructions to give them an experience in figuring 
out how to cooperate. Suggest that they discuss further the 
situations in which the same thing happens to them. VThat 
alternatives do you have in such situations? What are the 
consequences of each alternative? 



EXPLORATION This strategy is a repeat of the Value 
Dilemma Episode. It can be used" at an 
overnight, or anytime -the participants wish to think 
about overnights and "exploration". 

The leader should tell the following story: 

"VaUriQ an ovzAiiight aX tht , zvviyom UzzpinQ Roundly 
on tha itoon. 0($ tha gym. yoii^v^^bcim (utaap {^o/i a coupZz 
0(J hoau. Alt 0($ a Madden a couple. o{^ youA {^/U^nd& attfee you 
up by 6haiUng you. Thmj (Uk you to go 'exp£o/ung' th^ouah 
tko. uuXh them." z> r ^ y 

Stop at this point and break the participants into small groups 
of 3 or 4. Ask them to think of and list all the things they 
could do at this point. Once they have developed the list, ask 
them to think of the consequences (what would happen?) if they 
did each of those things. Now ask each person to choose the one 
thing they would do, but not to share it with anyone. Continue 
reading the story as follows: 

"Vou've. de^clded to join them and explore, ajuokilz. inking 
dom a long, doAk hxlimy you {^ind a 6eX o{^ ^taJUu going 
tomAds the, Koo{^.'' 

Stop at this point and ask the small groups to list again all 
the things they could do at this point and what would happen 
if they did each one. After several minutes, each person should 
pick the one thing they would do, but not share this with anyone 
else. Continue reading the story as follows: 

"Going down anotheA haUmy, you ^ind an oU^^ the. doon. 
le.it open- It h(U a loAge, de^k, a choMi on whe.eZ6, and 6eveAal 
bu6ine>66 machines 

S 

Stop at this point and ask the small groups to list again all the 
things they could do at this point and what would happen if they 
did each one. A£cer several minutes, each person should pick 
the one thing they would do, but not share this with anyone 
else. Continue reading , the story as follows: 

"On youA my back to the. gym, you he.aji a guAgliAig 6ound coming 
{^Aom be,hind anotheA dooA. A6 you puZt on the, dooA, you {^ind 
that it i6 ope.n.^ With the, dooA ope,n, you can 6e,e, that tht 
guAQling 6ound i6 the, 6mmming pool. The, lights oAt oat but 
you can 4ee the. pool deck and the, mtoji in the. pool One. o{^ youA 
{^Aicnds 6uggt6t6 ijou go in ^oa a quick 4tu6n bcioAC you go back 
to the gym." 



Stop at this point and ask the small groups to list again 
all the things they could do at this point and what would 
happen if they did each one. ^*fter several minutes, each 
person should pick the one thing they would do, and this 
time they should share if with others in their group. 
They can also discuss "why" they made this choice. 
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Christmas Time 



GIVING In the individual club or other small group settling, 

just before the Christmas holidays the children 
begin to get excited about presents. This strategy is 
intended to get them thinking about "things money can't buy"..* 
things they can give or receive. 

1) Pass out a three by five card to each person. Ask 
them to write down a list of things they would like 
to have which money can't buy. A brief discussion 
will probably have to take place about what kinds of 
things money can't buy but try not to limit their thinking 
by narrow examples. Urge them to use their imaginations, 
^^at do they want from other people? What sorts of 
things do they appreciate that money can't buy? 

2) After a few minutes collect these cards, shuffle them and 
read them off to the whole group. This gives everyone 

a chance to hear what others want without identifying 
who wants what. It is a time to think, to listen and to 
open up new ideas to everyone. 

3) Next hand out a second three by five card. This time ask 
each person to put his or her name on the card. Then ask 
then to write down one thing they want to get in the near 
future from others in the group that money can't buy. On 
the other side of the card ask them to write down one thing 
they want to give to others in the group in the near future 
that money can't buy. 

4) Collect these cards but do not read them aloud. Put them 
in an envelope and explain that you are going to save these 
cards for two or three weeks and then look at them. 

5) Two or three weeks later open the envelope of cards and 
hand them back to each person giving the person his or her 
own card back. Form small groups (three or four persons 
per group) and ask them to discuss: 



tl 



II 



Did you receive the gift you asked for?" 
Did you give the gift you promised?" 
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Camping 

The Camp setting is ideal for effective value education. 
Groups are small . . . time together is abundant . • . the 
experience is significant. Five types of strategies are 
suggested for use in the day or resident camp setting; 

"First Day" - those that help the group get to know 
each other and create an environment for exploring 
and sharing what's important to each camper; 

'•Trigger Stories" - short, unfinished stories that 
trigger discussion of values for use in a variety 
of settings; 

"Hikes, Campfires and stuff like that" - games for use . 
as breaks on hikes or as stimulators at campfires or 
discussion starters at most any time; 

"Camper Diary" - a process for each camper to keep 
track of his or her experiences, feelings, values 
and ideas; 

"Last Day" - a ntamber of options for helping campers 
bring to a close the total camp experience and/or 
think through how they can share it with folks back 
home. 

Our experience and research indicates that we can have an 
effective impact on the valuing of children in the camp setting 
through use of value education strategies regularly throughout 
the camp session. To use strategies only to start off the 
camp session is helpful mainly to the counselor. One way 
to be more effective with campers is to have value discussions 
of a variety of types on a regular basis. Every camp schedule 
is different. We do not want to suggest that we have the only 
way to do it. Rather we urge you to carefully plan for the 
best way yoa can take advantage of blocks of time and special 
settings to encourage children to think, reflect, share, argue 

and discuss value issues concerns they are having about 

nature, activities, interpersonal relationships and themselves. 
The example you set is important. Being spontaneous and flexible 
is admirable, but the counselors who plan, prepare and use 
strategies regularly are usually the ones who set the clearest 
example and are most effective at spontaneous and flexible 
valuing. ^ 
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F-irst Day 



NAME TAG At the first appi:,gpriate point An the camp schedule 

when you as the ci^janselor are a^onei with the campers 
of your cabin^ pass out blanlc 3 )t 5 cards ami pencils and ask 
each camper to do the following: 

1) "Put the name you want to be called at^ camp in the 
middle of this card'." 

2) "In the upper left hand corner of the card, write 
or draw one of the things you do best. We want to 
get to know you better and one way is by knowing right 
off what you are best at." 

3) "In the upper right hand corner put one thing- you'd,„ 
like to learn how to do while you're at camp. We all 
want to learn something new. What do you want to 
learn?" 

4) "In the lower left hand corner draw a picture of one 
animal that you really like." 

5) "In the last corner write down a couple of words that 
come to yojir mind when I say * cooperation \ What does 
'cooperation* mean to you?" 

Next, ask each camper to pick a person he/she does not know or 
the person he/she knows the least and have these partners share 
their name tags. 

Have the partners form groups of four and share, etc., until 
everyone has seen everyone's tag. 

The counselor should be sure to participate, make out a .name t;ag 
of his/her own and shate it as well. Have as much discussion as 
appropriate. 
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INTERVIEW "Public Interviews" are a unique opportunity for 

persons to share themselves and what's important 

to them with others that care. In the camp cabin or group, the 

interview can set a stage for closeness and fellowship. 

Three ground rules are very important: 

1) Right to Pass — the interviewee can just say "I Pass" 
whenever he/she does not want to answer a question. 

2) Enough — the interviewee can end the interview at any 
point for any reason. 

3) Return Questions — the interviewee can ask any of the 
same questions of the interviewer that the interviewer 
asks of the interviewee. 

The cabin counselor should try to interview all of the campers 
who want to be interviewed in the first day or two. It might 
be helpful to start with the junior counselor if appropriate. 
These interviews are "public" ... in other words, done with the 
other campers listening and learning and thinking. At some 
point, the counselor should let the group interview him/her. 

Interview questions should be open, exploratory, stimulating 
yet gentle. The interviewer illicits information and feelings 
and then accepts them. He/she then nudges further and again 
accepts whatever is shared. 

Three types of questions are often helpful: 

1) questions about important people in the interviewee's 
life; 

2) questions about the environments of the interviewee, and; 

3) questions about interests, activities, skills, etc. of 
the interviewee. 

For models, see the interview section of this leader's manual in 

the chapter "Start Up"^ Practice this strategy with peers, relatives, 

other staff before you take on your cabin or group of campers. 
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Trigger Stories 



Trl99«r storiaa 



Storias have elweys been e fevorlte et c^mp. There heve 
been ghost stories, Indlen storlss, storiee ebout the 
history mrt treditione of your casp, and etorlea that try 
to tesch something. Host stories heve e beginning end en 
end. Many eroose interest end spark exciteetent, but nost 
of the tlM, the story tries to snsver eny queetione itself. 

The stories on the following cerds ere e little different. 
They sre celled 'Trigger stories" because they only heve'e 
beginning, not sn ending. The ending ie laft up to the 
readers or hearers of the story; in thie esse, the caspers. 
The goal of the stories is not to cocae up with a 'right 
answor* or noral judgement, but rether to el low for practice 
in looking St options end coneequences. Uee theee stories 
on hikes, reiny days, noming quiet periods or eny other 
tlae the group is in a mood and environnent for discussion. 
Stressing the veluing ground rules and allowing for the 
caBpars to question and aniw«r will do much to open 'new 
avenues* of thought for rwny children and edulte. 



'The Missing Csnteen* 

You are a cabin counselor. You and the isenbers of your cabin 
group have been anxiously ewaiting today, b«cause you've planned 
an all day hiking trip. Several of your campers, though, heve 
had things stolen during the week. 

Everyone ia reedy to go, when one of your campers approaches the 
group and announces that his canteen has been atolen. He refuees 
to go on the hike unless he hes the canteen. 

rrop 

What could you do? 
What night happerv? 



Trigger storiee 
"Xrrlvel* - part I 



...front door of the cabin. you*ve just said good bye to your 
parent e and you're ready to walk into the cabin and meet your 
counselor. You've never been to canp before. 

..."Bi, I*a the coun8«lor. Pick the bunk you want. I'll be 
back in a couple ninutee and we'll take a tour of the canp.' 
You pick a bunk and wait for the counselor to return, f^hile 
waiting, another canper cocsaa in who has a different akin color 
end looks different than you. 

*Thie ie my second year as a camper and I know what to do. Is 
that your stuff on the top bunk?' You reply that it is. 'Well, 
move it, because that's the bunk Z'n going to use. You're new 
here and you'd better learn not to get in the way of the older 
campera.' 

STOP 

I4hat could you do? 
fihat night happen? 



Trigger Stories ... 



"Cgrp ntorc" 

... in line at the cairp atore. You only heve enoxigh noney for 
a couple of candy bara and sone gif ta to taka home for people 
in your fanily. 

Cabin rate, 'Hey, I have an idea. Let's all buy camp Vshirte 
for the gane tonight. Ve can take them to the craft sh^ snd 
put our nanes and numbers on then.' Everyone thinks it*e a aeat 
idea. But if you buy a T-shirt, you won't have enough noney left 
to buy th<» gifta. 

r,TCP 

tfhat could you do? 
»<^iit nicht happen? 



Trigger Stories... 
"Arrival" - Part II 

After moving your things, several other 
campers arrive in the cabin and select 
bunks. Everyone seems to know each other, 
and it's obvious you're the only first 
year camper so far. You go to the restroom, 
and when you return, everyone is gone. 

STOP 

What could you do? 
What might happen? 



Trigger ntoriee ... 
'Arrival* - part JII 

That night, after the Xighte are out, your counselor leevee the 
csbin to go to e meeting. Be thought everyone wse aelecp. But' 
shortly after he leavee, you hear eeveral voicee. Everyone ie 
awake aruS talking. They start talking about eex mvA eone picturee 
they've seen* 



Trigger Stories . . . 
"The Turtle" - Part I 



... far side of the lake. You are alone 
looking for "critters". You hear rippling 
water and see a turtle. You lunge at it 
and catch it. You've never caught a turtle 
before, and return to the cabin, anxious to 
tell your cabin mates about it. 

"Hey, guys! Look! A turtle! I caught him ' 
across the lake." One of your cabin mates, 
"Big deal." The only thing turtles are 
good for is soup." Another cabin mate. "Yeah. 
Let's take its shell off and see if we can skin 
it. That's how you make soup. 

STOP 

What could you do? 
Ifliat might happen? * 



What could you do? 
What might happen? 
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Trigger Stories • . . 
•Tho Turtle* - Part II 



... the turtle is still elive, and the ena o£ the week hse com. 
You tell your counselor that you're teking the turtle bosM, Be 
esye, -you reslly shouldn't uke it hone. It would be such hspoier 
in the leke with ell the other turtles. But it's your turtls 
snd you csn do vhst you want.* ' ' turiAs 



What could you do7 
Hhst Plght happtn? 



Trl9Q«r StoirlM 

•Qvrh— ring th< Coun— lorg 



aat Khat.d ft_ I Think' 



Yoa and « £rl*M ar« Milking with your coimsalor. R« decides to 
iMk« a q^ck stop by the staff, louags. You and your friend weit 
o«tsld* tnd «re able to hear the con versa t Ion In the loun9e. 
Yeiur counselor's noe la Ed. 

tdt *Wtll, Xook.whoU here • Dave, the chu^ger. Are you able to 
■tend up this aominff? After the vay you poured In the booie last 
nighty X*». surprised to even eee you in camp.* 

Davet *Th«r«'s nothing vrong with having a good time. Besides, 
we were celebrating the victory in the etaf f Softball gaiae. The 
boose jost helped ue feel happy, that's all. I wae able to chug 
a vhola pitcher, non-etop** 

J6hnt *X don't e«e'vhy you had to drink boose to celebrate, or 
for any other reason. There are other weys to celebrate and show 
you're happy. X don't see eny r^son that'e good enough to' use. 
alcohol.* 

Billi *0h, lt*e ok to have a drink or two. You just have to know 
when you've had enough, xt's only whan you've had too nuch to 
drink that it's a problaM.* 



Trigger Stories . . . 

(Overhearing the Counselors - But What do I Think , 
cont .) 

Ed: "1*11 see you guys later. I have two kids 
waiting for me outside!" 

Would you talk about this with the other camper 
who overheard, too? What view point do you feel 
closest to - Dave, Bill or John? What other ways 
to celebrate do you think John might have Meant? 
Would you tell Ed that you heard the conversation? 
What do you think his (Ed*s) viewpoint on alcohol 
might be? 



Trigger Stories ... 
*Swiemln^* - Part I 

... You are sitting^ near the waterfront with your cabin iitates. 
You are a red tag^ swiaoer and are happy that you are» 

Soneone in the cabin saye, *Xf evoryone in thie cabin were a blue 
tag swinear* we could take a canoe trip.* as he looks at you he 
continuas,"you're tha only red tag swiaser we have. Xf you would 
go gat your blue tag we could take the canoe trip.* Another in 
your cabin saye, "Yeah! Ke passed the t^st and you're the sara 
'eixe and age we are. Bow cose you won't take the test?* 

STOP 

What could you do? 
What might happen? 



KOTEt Blue Tag - top swinaing group 

Rad Tag - 1 category under blue tag 



Trigger Stories. . . 
"Parent's Day" 

Parent's Day at camp. The only time 
you get to see your parents is during 
this special day in the middle of you 
stay at camp. You're anxious to see 
them because you've missed them quite 
a lot. 

Parent: "Isn't camp fun? You don't 
know how lucky you are. The rest of 
us are roasting at home with the heat 
and here you are swimming and boating 
and having a great time!" 

You try to speak: "But..." 

Parent: "And I bet the food is good,: 
too. Without you home, we've gone oul 
to eat ^ust about every night." 

You speak, or try to, again: ^"But I 
really miss. . ." 



Trigger Storice ... 

( Perent's Day , cont.) » - 

Parent: 'Eating out is about the nost vacation' w« can have-thit;; 

n your caiep fee and the clothee for caa{>« -,the\»OMyj 
is juet about gone! But it's vorth it »ince:you'ri j 



year. Between 
for vacation 
having snch a good tire 



Right now you want -to tell, thea you're not. having that-good a ti« 
and you' nise them »o nuch that you really want to gorhflwe -'MmI J 
You don't want to. stay till cajap is over. - ' 



STOP 

Khat could you do? 
wr^t Bight happen? 



Trigger Stories. . . 

"Very Late" - Part I 

... Your cabin, long after taps. 

Everything is quiet. 

... One of your friends, "Psst - wake 

up -C'mon. Wefre going exploring 

around camp and we want you to come 

along." 

STOP 

What could you do right now? 
What might happen? 



Trigger Stories 
*Svt{minq* - Part IX 

You decide to try, and re»e«ber the test to becoae a blue tag. You 
^Sit acrossthe lake in a boat, ju«p into the veter on the oth.r 
^iJi, Snd awi;. bac3c across the lake to the •^'i- *J!|;in« 11 vL^SlJe 
frieAda go to the beach with you. They're 'ive 
voir narte to the waterfront director and head toward the boat. You 
JS" iHordon't P«" the teet. your cabin group dcean't get to 
t»\n the canoe trip. 

STOP 

* Vhat could you do? 
What cilqht happen? 



Trigger storiee ... 
'Very Late* - Part* XI 



You decide to go along and you*re hUa&g through th« «ood«. 

. ^. -tr fite^ 

It'e'y«ry 



One of your baddies has' an ldea» •Wm tplit mp ter tM 
joinutei^and eee if m can find each othar again.* 
dark out. and the-ifoods ere very thick. 

STOP 

Khat could you do right now? 
What sight . happen? 
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*Vrv Uf * - Part HI 

... You ipllt up, but afUr 2 mlnutaa, you hwur « bowIln« 
•ound and you all gat back togath«r. of your frlaMa la 

hungry and auggaata going to tha dining hall. Hhan yoa arrlra 
you find tha back door Into tha kitchan la opaa. Standing In 
the kitchan, you can aaa tha lock haa baan laft off tba walk- 
In rafrlgarator. Thara !• caXa, pudding and lota of laft-ovara 
in tha rafrlgarator. 

STOP 

What could you do right now? 
What night bappan? 



Trigger Stories... 

"The Big Clean-up" - Part I 

... cabin during clean-up. The last 
day of camp is inspection. If your 
cabin Mns today, they get the "cleanest 
cabin award". The biggest guy in the 
cabin has been bulleying you around all 
week. He never does any work during 
clean-up, he's always making you do 
his work. 



Triggar Storlaa ... 
*Varv Uta ' - P*rt IV 

... Ona of your frlanda .uggeat going to th. baach. "^" arriving 
l^lM>fla sava. -Lafa.taka off our cXothea and go for a dip. No 
Evaryona starta taking off thalr clothaa and 
haada toimrd tha watar. 

STOP 

Vfhat could you do right now? 
What alght happan? 



Counselor... we have to win today in 
order to get the award for the week. 
I We got to go see the nurse, and when 
I come back, I want -to«-see- -this place 
sparkle." 

Everyone gets to work except the bully - 
just sits there. You say something to 
him, "C'mon. You heard what the 
counselor said. We have to make this 
place sparkle. You should make your 
bed!" 

Bully replys, "Making the bed isn't my 
job. I never do it at home. Let's see 
you make me do it!" 

STOP 



What could you do? 
What might happen? 



■Vary Lata" - Part V 

SoMcme aaaa a canoe by tha baach. "Hay, lot' a take tha canoe 
SSSTtt! cnS^lU b. abla to find It until they dive 
tc thTStU of tha avlm area. It can ba o^f ?^ 
get It to tha botton.- Evaryona gets out of tha water and runa 
toward tha canoa. 

STOP 

uhati could YOU do right now? 

iSIt would happen If you did each of thoaa thlnga? 



Trigger Storlee ... 

*The Big Clean-up* - Part II 

Tha laat day of caap your cabin la eeelgnad the of cleaning 
the bathrooio. You ovarhaard one of the guye in tha cabin talking 
to the nuree at breakfaet. 

•l*« alck. I wae up all night throwing up and going to the bathroom. 
Can I etay In tha Beelth todge thle aomlng?* You know that this 
per eon waen't elck becauee he elapt above you. Be ata a full 
breakfaet and never told tha counselor or hie cabin Bates that hm 
was alck. You euspect he»e juet saying that to tha ftursa to gat 
out of cleaning tha bathrooM. - 

STOP ' 

What could you do? 
Hhat night bappen? 



Trlggar Storlee .-. 
■Very Ute* - Part Vr 

STOP 

What could you io rltjht now? 
Wi«t Bight h«pp«n If you did? 
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Hikei« Caapfir«« and ituff llkt that««« 



The following activities n«y v«lX be used In a nature valJc 
sequence, which culainAtes with a cantpfire cloein? or as 
separate activities in and of thenselves* They each take 
advantage of a caap setting* 



"Hikes, Canpfires and stuff like tha|:" ... 
Using Nature 

Setting; preferably an area where xaany natural things could be 
used for products (trees, aninals, water, rain, dirt, etc.) 

Group: S or sore 

Directions t Before you go out, have participants brainstorm 
products that are taade fro» natural things; Then in a natural 
setting have thes each pick hov man uses it. Do this as a large) 
group sharing as participants* inputs will feed others' ideas* 

Good tine for a discussion of nature's balances and nan's 
responsibility to nature. 

What ways have ve used nature constructively? 
Khat ways have ve misused nature? 



*Bikss, Canpfires snd stuff like that* ... 
8eetc<:^ 

Setting! any natural area where nany different natural colors 
are observable 

'Group: 2 or more participants 

Directions: look around and observe the many different colors 
that exist in nature -- pick the color that you like best. Vent 
sit down with a friexuS and talk about that ^co lor,, what it means aiid 
represents to you. ' ' % • 

The group could then go around' the circle and each person tell the 
color' they picked, in a rainbow closure. 



"Hikes, Canpfires and stuff like that* ... 
Trusting 

Setting: open field vhere running can take place 
Groups 2 or siore participants 

Directions: pair off — one person will close his/her eyes whiX« 
the other person holds his/her hand and leads hi»/hsr through 
the field, walking and running at different Intervals -rr non-verbsi^ 
for 5 minutes, then' verbal for 5 minutes. Help the person with, 
their eyes closed experience as many feelings as possible, v Kow 
switch roles and repeat the process. 

At the end^ have, pairs discuss experience for 5 minutes and. then 
go into group discussion for 10 sdnutes ebout the experience- snd 
what trust means to^ them. . > 



"Kikes, canpfires and stuff like that" ... 
Nature and I 

Setting: where ever natural things are abundant 
Group: any size 

Directions: Obterve ell of the natural beauties around youj pick 
3 natural things that are like you (color - look - smell -sighl. 
size - or just that you like) now choose one of the 3 that is most 
like you, and share your choice and reason why with one other person. 

Closure could cocc through values voting: 

How tany of you were like a tree? 
How nany of you vere like the grass? 
How wany of you were like the sky? 
How nany of you were like the ground? 

How p^ny of you found that you and nature have a lot in cosnon? 



"Hikes, Cakpfires and stuff like that* ... 
Whips 

The following activity might follow a nature hike, and/or would 
focus around a campfire. If done. this way, it could reflect 
f upon the day's sctivitiee and bring into discussion the many 

t learnings from the hike. Or it could bo used as individual sharing 

f activities at almost any timis. during the day. 

Have the participants sit in a circle. Then simply riake a request 
for information. that suggests, a brief answer, and go fron person 
" to person getting each person's response and moving quickly on 

to the next participant without any discussion. Discu«3lon may 
occur as a group "after the whip is coispleted. 

Whip Topice: 1) Think of an animal sound, and as we whip 
around the circle, sh<u:e it with.the group... 

• 2) Kho is your most favorite hero? 

3) How do we" us e fire? 

4) Khat do you like most about the outdoors? 

5) When someone dares me, feel - . 

6) Khen t*a good at something - 

7) When I can't "do something I teei 



"Hllres, Campfires and stuff like that* ... 
Sounds 

Setting: Kny high point - top of s hill or nountaiii 
Group: any number 

Directions: have everyone stand' in a circle and hold hands 
then on the count of 3 look up at the eky and yell for a few 
seconds as lotid as possible. Then, with eyes still on the/s}^, 
stop yelling and listen to the silence for' several minutes. Repeat 
eevsral times, increasing the silence period each time. Sit down 
ss a group and talk about 'Vhat was heard and felt. 

<Kote) 

to. this tiaa of eeranity might be: 

9rOup b'jld hands and run down the hill together, or 
rols down the hill and concentrate on feeling gravity and 
the earth contact. 
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Nature cards . . . 



Fach of these cards portrays a bit of nature 
that a person could identify with . . . 
a feeling, an issue, etc. 

Lay the cards out, select one that expresses 
save of your feelings and tell your canpers 
how you identify with it. Then ask the 
canpers to select one v^ch has meaning for 
than and have th^ share that meaning with 
the groip. 





Camper Diary 



This activity provides an opportunity for the camper to record 
his/her camp experience and to share that experience at a later 
date with others if so desired • Many experiences and learnings 
occur for each camper while only a few are observed and shared 
by the counselor • This method provides an opportunity for both 
the camper and the counselor to look at the camper's experience 
and share jointly in their learnings. 

This method is similar to the Diary idea as viewed on The Walton' s 
T.V. series and should be familiar to the campers. 

The activities may be used as simply a recording device and not 
shared until the end of cainp, or may be used as a sharing device 
to create discussion at the end of the day. 

The important thing is to provide enough time and space in the day 
for the camper to reflect on what he/she has experienced that day. 
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Camper Diary Model #1 










J ^What did you guys 






C think of your first 




[ ■ y 


j day at camp?" 















(You) 
Camper 



Counselor 



•What do you think 
about juat before 
you go to sleep 
here at camp?" 



L 




(You) 
Camper 



C2uiiper 



don^t like the 
bugs at this camp 1,1 
What don't you 
like?" 




(You) 
Cfamper 



Counselor 



What did you 
today that 8 
fun?" 



l-do\ f 



(Vou) 
Camper 



Counselor 



♦ 



ERIC 



Write in what the counselor eai^ that was of. the meet 
interest to you today. V7rite; i)!f what you felt or thought 
when he said it. 



/I 








i ] 
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Can\per Diary Model #2 

List three (3) things you saw today that you really liked: 

1) . 

2) 

3) 

List three (3) things you hope to see tomorrow: 
1) 
2) 
3) 

Of all the things you've seen at camp so far, draw a picture 
of the thing that you liked the best: 




* 



Camper Diary Model #3 



1] 
2: 
3; 
4; 
5; 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



the following: 

Darkness makes me feel . 

Fire is like • 

Birds are like . 

Singing together makes me . 

Sleeping under the stars is . 

When I lay on my back and look at the stars I 

I miss • 

If (person) *w,gr;e' here, I'd tell them 

that '_i • 

A friend is • 

A camper is ^• 

A counselor is ^• 

I wish I could • 

Tomorrow I hope we , ^• 

The greatest thing about today was 
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Camper Diary Model #4 



List the activities you did today beside the corresponding 
time at which you did them. 



8:00 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 

1:00 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. 

9:00 p.m. 
10:00 p.m. 

*Star your happiest time today. 
Underline . ,ur most average time today. 
Complete Lhe following sentences: 

V 

Today I spent most of my '^ime 



Time went fastest when we 

Tomorrow I hope we sp^^nd more time 



Camper Diary Model #5 

Write down what you did today and how you feel about it. Also 
use this space to write down anything else you would like. 
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Last Day 



Closure is a difficult thing. The camp experience usually 
has the type of impact that leaves the camper with a lot of 
-mixed feelings , unfinished business f strong attachments and 
great lo.ves. Several different strategies are suggested 
here for the counselor to choose from for the last day. 

CMPGRAl^S Have a discussion of feelings about leaving camp, 
about all the different things that have happened 
and then pass out several slips of paper to each camper and 
ask them to write a brief Campg^uun (telegram) to any persons at 
camp they'd like to . . - campers, counselors, staff, cook, nature 
person, waterfront director, etc. 

The CampQKom form encourages a short, simple message and is 
traditionally received with excitement. 



cmvGRm 



TO: 



MESSAGE: 



FROM: 



Then liave each camper deliver his/her own cjompgfiamit or set up a 
messenger service. 



# 



9 



GIFTS Another way to share feelings about camp in the group 

is to think in terms of a gift one might give to another 
person that symbolizes something special about the camp experience. 

Begin this strategy by either having each camper review his/her 
journal or by having each camper write a list of important things 
that happened at camp. 

Then ask each camper to think about these two questions: 

1) "If you could give a gift 'of camp' or 'from camp' to 
someone who v;as not here at camp^ who would you give 
it to?" 

2) "What would you give him/her?" 

Share the ansv/ers and then provide a block of tim.e to actually get 
the gift together or draw it or write it, etc. 

Finally, have a discussion of how each camper might give the gift ... 
what can you say?... what reactions might you get? ... how do you 
feel v;hen giving the gift? 

STRENGTHS Still another way to deal v;ith closure is to share with 

the campers who have lived or worked together, good* 
feelings and personal strengths. 

Begin this strategy with a brief discussion about how everyone has 
strengths and how often we fail to tell ea,ch other what we like 
about each other. Then pass out masking tape or "peel-off" labels 
and, taking one camper at a time, put the special person in the 
center and have each of the others i^rite one strength of that person 
dh the tape or label and place it on the special person. This 
takes only a couple of ininutes for each camper and yet makes each 
person feel very special. The counselor should participate fully, 
putting a strength or two on each camper with a very short explanation 
of the way ne/she nas observed chis bcrength in cnis camper during 
the camp session. 

This closes camp on a high note 1 1 
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Coaching 



The strategies suggested below are fc-ir use with coaches 
of YMCA teams, coaches of teams in Y leagues, or club 
leaders when they function as coaches* You might \'ant 
to utilize these in a workshop for coaches. Many Y*s 
require their coaches to be trained in "that something 
different" the Y team has. The trigger stories and 
locker room conversations could be used with children 
as well as coaches,. Ask the chil^.xfen to pretend they 
are the coach ... what are their options, consequences 
and choices? 

Four strategies are suggested here: 

— Life line 

— The Values Sports Teach 

— Trigger Stories 

— Locker Room Conversations 



LIFE LINE One v/ay to begin a workshop for coaches would 
be to hand out pa^^r and pencils and ask them 
to draw a personal life line. 

Along the life line haV^; them write down the sports they . 
v/ere interested in at different points in their life — 
pre-school, 1-3 grades, 4-6 grades, 7-9 grades, 10-12 
grades, age 16-20, 20-25, 25-30, 30-35, 35--40, 40-50, 50-60, 
60-70. Then have them add to the same life line the names 
of the coaches they can remember at each point. 

If time permits, have them add the names of their sports 
heroes at each point- 
Finally, ask them to circle the name of the most important 
coach in their life. 

Form small groups of 3 or 4 people (preferably people who 
do not know each other) and ask them to share these life 
lines with each other. 



example : 
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THE VALUES SPORTS TEACH Traditionally, coaches say "sports 

teach values . . . make men . . . 
build character" . The statement usually is accepted and 
unquestioned. This strategy simply asks — What values? 
How? 

Again pass out paper and pencils. Ask each coach to make 
a list of the values he/she feels his/her sport teaches. 
In whatever words you want to use, write down the values 
your sport teaches kids. 

Then ask them to list one or more specific things they as 
coaches can do or say to reinforce the learning of each 
value on their list. How is that value learned? Vihat 
happens in the sport to teach that value and what do you 
do or say to support it? 

Form small groups, share and discuss. 



TRIGGER STORIES Present one of these stories to a small 

group of coaches and ask theiti to together: 

1) list all of the things you could do 

2) dii'cuss the consequences of each option 

3) make an individual choice 'of options 

4) share with the group your choice and why 

The purpose of this strategy is not to tell each other what 
you do or what the "right" thing is, but rather to practice 
looking at a variety of options and considering consequences 
before acting. 

MOTHER 

Situation: It is a league game and a small crowd is . 
watching. The game is close. One- mother is being obnoxious 
to the players, to her own kid, and to you. She has advice 
and criticism for everyone and shyness is not her longsuit. 

Clencher: She gets so mad she begins to add a lot of 
swearing to her tirade. The official stops action and comes 
over to you and asks you to do something about her. 

REFEREE 

Situation: In a very close game near the end of the 
season, you find the referee is whistle happy. He calls 
a penalty on every move the J^.ids make. The spirit of the 
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game is killed for some of your kids . . . others are super 
mad. 

Clencher: One call really gets." to you and you mutter 
something in disgust. The ref turns to you and says "What 
did you say?" 

PLAY EVERYBODY? 

Situation: You have a good team - not great, but good. 
As usual/ you have 3 or 4 kids that are pretty uncoordinated. 
You've done a lot in practice to help everybody develop. Now 
the tournament is on and you could place irhis team near the 
top if you play every game to win*. 



Clencher: It's the third game ana you*ve won one and 
lost one. You feel you are evenly matched with this team. 
Just before the game, one of the "benchwarmers" who you've 
not played in the first two games asks, "Can I play tonight?" 

PUSHING AMD SHOVING 

Situation: You have a very good team. You're now on 
top of the league. It's a close game but you're ahead. You 
notice that your own players are pushing and shoving and 
doing things that could be called fouls but the officials 
are not catching them. 

Clencher: One of your kids trips a member of the other 
team who is now hurt. 

You get the idea. Make up your own trigger stories ... 
problems your coac^hes ought to think through together. 

LOCKER ROOM CONVERSATIONS The foJ.lowing are mini'-trigger 

stories. In each case you are 
the coach just entering the locker room of your own tedm 
and you overhear these lines. Taking them one at a tide in 
a small group of coaches: 

1) tfliat do you think they are really talking about? 

2) What are your opinions on the subject? 

3) What might you do or say immediately or in the future 
that would help your team or the individual think 
through the subject? 
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"God you smell ... don't you ever -wash?" 

"I got twenty bucks out of that locker last week." 

"I'd like to get a handful of her I" 

"Give me a drag." 

"Let's tip a few at your place tonight." 

"We'll beat the shit out of you after practice." 
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INTERNATIONAL 



Many of our values are cultural. Things we feel are 
important simply aren't held to be important in other 
parts of the world. What's important to others may 
surprise us. The purpose of dealing with the stories 
that follow is to help children appreciate similarities 
and differences ... to look at some of our most quickly 
accepted values in a new light. 

One way to deal with these stories is to start by asking 
your group to discuss what a certain value issue means 
to them, then read a story and ask them what the family 
in the story thinks about tha^ same value issue. For 
example, discuss TIME — what importance do we put ofi 
time? And then read "Africa" and discuss how they deal 
with time. Or discuss AGING what do we feel about 
growing old? Then read* "Taiwan" and discuss how they 
deal with aging. Celebration is another cultural issue. 
Have children in your group discuss how they celebrate 
a certain occassion and then read "Mexico" and discuss 
their concept of celebration. 
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Mexico 



I am Pedro, oldest of six children and we live with my 
mother, father /grandfather , grandmother and my Aunt Linda 
and her two children. We are lucky because we have a 
'house with three rooms. In our village most houses have 
only one room. Before I go to school each day, I have 
many jobs to do at home. I have to bring in wood for the 
fire after I have cut it with my machete. I have to bring 
water from the well at the end of the street* 

My father drives a truck for a big company from the city. 
He is gone much of the time, but he does have a job all the 
time, so we have enough money to buy rice and sugar and 
beans and other food. My mother cleans house for a rich 
lady and my grandmother cooks for us and watches us. She 
gets tired very easily because she is old. Every day she 
tries to take a rest and we children are supposed to be 
very quiet. But sometimes we forgetl Grandfather is very 
old and can't get out of bed anymore. He says he will 
probably die soon. I hope not though because I love to 
sit on his bed and listen to him tell me stories of when 
he was a boy in Mexico. Life must have been exciting in 
those days I 

One of my favorite times with my family is during our church 
festivals. We have parties that last for 3 or 4 days and 
we eat all kinds of special foods. My aunts and uncles come 
for the parties and our whole neighborhood is laughing and 
dancing and eating. 

At our last celebration my parents gave me $.10 all for 
myself. I went out that very day and bought some candy. 
My mother thought perhaps I should have saved the money, 
but why bother? 
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Taiwan 



Lu lives on Taiwan, an island off the coast of China, 
His family is Chinese but they have lived on Taiwan for 
over 200 years. His relationship with his family is very 
important — his parents help him; his children v/ill take 
care of him when he gets old. Relatives are more impor- 
tant to him than money. He works in his rice fields only 
hard enough to make money for food for his family — even 
if he earns more it v/on't necessarily help him because his 
purpose in life is to work hard to help all his family 
members, not just himself. 

Presently, Lu has 14 people living ir his household. Each 
person is expected to do some work for the family. The 
men work in the fields except for Lu who is now too old. 
The v/omen cook. 

In Lu's town, summer nights are especially enjoyable because 
usuailly the "whole town" comes out to watch a traveling 
group of musicians or acrobats or comedians. There is 
often such a crowd that it is difficult to walk through the 
streets. It is very noisy. Everyone is talking and shouting 
'and laughing. 



India 



In South India v;here I* live, i-t J.s v/arm- all year long and 
often gets very hot in the summer. I live with my parents 
and my 2 brothers. iMy father has recently moved us all to 
the city v/here he felt he could get a better job than in 
the small village where my uncles and my grandfather live. 
We still travel back to the village quite often and my 
father gives part of the money he earns to my grandfather. 
Grandfather is the leader of our family and whenever father 
makes an important decision he talks with my grandfather. 
Also, we go back to the village for all holidays. Then the 
whole family gathers together and we have a wonderful time. 

I like living fin the city. My brothers and I go to school 
each day. When we get home v;e help around the house • After 
our chores are finished v/e play in the yard. We like to 
think up new games^^. My father hopes we wil] continue in 
school for many years. Especially for my brothers/ he hopes 
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they will do well in school so that they can get good 
work (jobs) . 



* I am Sanji, niy father's only daughter. 



Africa 



In our city in Central Africa, life has changed a great 
deal over the past 10 years. Our family of 6 people was 
the first of our particular village to move to the city. 
How other villages have moved here, hoping to find better 
living conditions. My grandparents have moved here too, 
but they really aren't very happy. They complain that city 
life will ruir everyone, for people get so busy tkey don't 
really know each other any longer. They are often angry 
with my father who says he doesn't have time to sit and 
talk. They point out that in old ti-mes all the villagers 
believed that time only takes place when a person is really 
talking with and listening to another person. Grandfather 
says if father doesn't have time to sit and talk, then 
he doesn't have time for living. My father has a difficult 
time v/ith my grandparents when they talk with hln about such 
things. Father lived in the village long enough to know 
that he should respect his own father who is older and wiser. 
But he also believes that grandfather doesn't realize how 
times have changed. 

Sometimes, after a long discussion between my grandfather 
and father, I almost wish we all could move back to the 
village. From our life in the village, I remember most 
the good times when everyone gathered together, when no one 
worked for a day or two and when we all talked or sang 
together. Perhaps my grandparents are wishing for the same 
return to the village. I wonder ... 
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